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66 HAVE learned from experience that if 
we cannot succeed in our present posi- 
tion, we cannot in any other. If we 

cannot help the world where we are, we cannot 

help it anywhere else. It is not the kind of 
environment we have, but the kind of thoughts 
we think every day and the ideals we are fol- 
lowing—in a word, the kind of men and women 
we are.” 
—HE en KE ter, speaking to the 
pupils at the Edinburgh Royal 
Institution for the Deaf. 
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shall hear 


Bone conduction of sound 
will restore to many the 


happiness of hearing 


CIENCE has known for decades that 

it is possible to hear through the 
bones. By means of bulky and elaborate 
laboratory equipment, deafened people 
have been able to hear with perfect ease 
through bone conduction. 

But it is essential that a hearing aid be 
portable and inconspicuous. 

At last, after prolonged, costly research, 
a device has been perfected which makes 
the magic of bone conduction a glorious, 
practical reality. This device is tiny—worn 
back of the ear, it is completely concealed 
by the hair. 

When pressed to the bone back of the 
ear, forehead, or teeth, this Bone-conduc- 
tion Sonotone detours sound vibrations 
around the outer ear to the functioning in- 
ternal hearing organs. And this sound is 
delightfully clear and natural, without 
distortion. There is no straining. 


SONOTONE 


—and the Deafened 


A certain percentage of deafened people, 
because of poor bonal conductivity, will 
not be aided by Bone-conduction Sono- 
tone. A trial demonstrates this condition 
instantly. 

But tests prove that a large majority of 
people with impaired hearing have good 
bonal conductivity, and that their internal 
hearing organs are thoroughly capable of 
receiving reproduced sound. 

Sonotone may restore to you the happi- 
ness of music, pleasant byplay of conver- 
sation, song of birds—the half of living that 
is based on sound. 

We cannot promise, but we ask you to 
hope—and try. 

Call now for private demonstration, or 
write for literature and details of trial offer. 


SONOTONE CORPORATION 
19 West 44th Street, New York City 


TO RESTORE THE HAPPINESS OF HEARING 
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This Month’s Contributors 


This month we are offering three papers 
that were read at a meeting of teachers of 
the deaf during the Pennsylvania State Con- 
ference on Special Education at Harrisburg 
in October. Genevieve Bash Strauch has 
had considerable experience in advanced 
English work. She taught English and Geog- 
raphy in Junior High Schools before taking 
her special training. She has been teaching 
English in the upper grades of the Western 
Pennsylvania School for six years. Rose 
Olanoff, who writes from the day school 
teacher’s point of view, teaches at the Hayne 
School, Philadelphia. The photographs in 
“Our House” are by Mrs. J. Scott Anderson, 
who is well known to readers of the Vota 
Review. Mildred Nicoll prepared for special 
teaching at Scranton, and has taught there 
for some years. She has done graduate 
work at the University of Pennsylvania and 
at the National College of Teachers of the 
Deaf, London, England. 


The article on “Religious Education of the 
Deaf” represents some of the work offered in 


the Cincinnati public schools by Elizabeth 
Hanna, who teaches under the auspices of 
the Hamilton County, Ohio, Council of Re- 
ligious Education. Mrs. Hanna has adapted 
the lessons to the deaf pupils of the Cin- 
cinnati Oral School. 


“Christmas Tableaux” supplements the pa- 
per on “Dramatics at the Austine School,” 
which was published in the July, 1932, VotTa 
Review. Marion P. Sanders received her 
special training at the Lexington Avenue 
School, and taught in the North Carolina, 
Maine, and Iowa Schools before going to 
Vermont. 


Lucile Cooper taught in the Cincinnati 
Oral School for some years before going to 
the Beidler School, Chicago. She has an 
M. A. degree. 


A graduate of Leland Stanford and of 
Clarke School Normal Department, Marguer- 
ite Keefer has had varied teaching experi- 
ence in both state institutions and city day 
schools. She is now at the Beidler School, 
Chicago. 
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Some Phases of Composition« 


By GENEVIEVE BASH STRAUCH 


O individual’s education is com- 

plete until he has mastered the 

mechanics of his own language 
and has attained a fair degree of skill in 
all forms of oral and written expression. 
This is especially true in the education 
of a deaf child. In the following dis- 
cussion on the teaching of composition, 
I shall state some of my biggest prob- 
lems and the methods I have used in 
trying to solve them. My pupils are deaf 
children, ranging in age from fourteen to 
twenty-one years, and my work includes 
that of six grades, from the sixth through 
the tenth. 

I include in the term “composition” 
all oral and written forms of expression. 
This may be only one spoken or written 
sentence in which a deaf child is strug- 
gling for clear expression of his thought, 
or it may be a graduation essay. In any 
case, my aim in teaching composition has 
been to establish definite outcomes of 
language study in terms of life needs. 
These outcomes include the information 
and knowledge, habits and_ skills, atti- 
tudes and appreciations belonging to the 
various life situations in which my pupils 
will use language. 

Some of my greatest problems were 
evident almost at the outset of my ex- 
perience in teaching deaf children. Spe- 
cifically, I found (1) a lack of desire to 
use language, (2) lack of material to 
write about, (3) monotonous use of simi- 
lar expressions by the whole class, (4) 

*An address given before teachers of the deaf at 


the Pennsylvania State Conference on Special Edu- 
eation, Harrisburg, October, 1932. 


lack of sentence sense. I first asked my- 
self this question: “What do these chil- 
dren have to write about?” In the first 
place their meager vocabulary is a com- 
mon one, because it has been taught to 
them in a group. Also, unless much 
thought is given to providing opportuni- 
ties for varied experiences and outside 
contacts, their background is barren, with 
little variation of experience from day to 
day. Two of the greatest defects in the 
language of a deaf child are lack of 
initiative and lack of individuality in his 
expression. He sees things through a 
group eye; he has facts explained in a 
group explanation; he has little oppor- 
tunity for developing an individual point 
of view, or for having experiences which 
vary from those of his classmates. It is 
too much to expect a short summer vaca- 
tion to furnish material for ten months’ 
composition work. A child has a much 
greater desire to express himself, he gets 
much keener enjoyment out of his self- 
expression, if he has something to tell 
that is entirely his own and that is new 
to his readers or listeners, instead of 
something in which he is merely one- 
twelfth of a unit. 

So, from year to year, the following 
aims have developed and stand out as 
the key to my attainment of definite out- 
comes in terms of life needs: 


(1) To create a real desire for self- 
expression. 

(2) To develop sentence sense. 

(3) To increase the pupils’ usable 
vocabulary. 
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(4) To teach that grammar necessary 
for effecting improvement in the pupils’ 
understanding and use of language. 

I have felt that a real desire for self- 
expression could best be created by first 
accomplishing two other things; namely, 
the enrichment of each child’s individual 
background of experiences, and the plac- 
ing at his disposal of endless sources of 
material. The new interest thus developed 
brings out more vivid and more spon- 
taneous expression. To attain these aims 
and work out these problems seemed to 
me a goal worthy of the greatest effort. 

It would be impossible in a brief dis- 
cussion of this type to go into the various 
steps of composition development in de- 
tail. I have taken up only those steps 
which worked out most successfully for 
me. These steps include a detailed ex- 
planation of the descriptive paragraph 
with some examples of the results ob- 
tained from the pupils. 

First of all, I found that sentence sense 
must be developed in a deaf child—not 
only the ability to write a sentence cor- 
rectly, but the skill of thinking in sen- 
tences, or in complete thoughts. It is 
evident, therefore, that clarity of thought 
is the first essential. 

A good time to begin the development 
of sentence sense is in September just 
after the children have come back to 
school, bursting with news and_ very 
eager to tell it. With the seats arranged 
in a semi-circle, the pupils are asked to 
think of one thing they did during the 
summer and to be ready to tell it to the 
other boys and girls. I found that my 
pupils, when asked to write one thing 
they had done, would start writing im- 
mediately, with only too obvious results: 
they did not think their statements through 
from beginning to end before writing 
them, and their sentences were either in- 
complete or otherwise incorrect. So, giv- 
ing each child a turn in the speaker’s 
chair facing the class, I combined a les- 
son in speech and lip-reading with one in 
oral composition. I found that the pupils 
invariably thought their sentences through 
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carefully before attempting to give them 
orally. After giving one-sentence talks, 
we wrote them. The written sentences 
now were much more unified and more 
nearly correct. In proceeding with this 
plan to develop sentence sense, we did a 
great deal of talking, always in sentences, 
always trying to tell something of in- 
terest. In many instances, the statement 
made by one pupil would give rise to a 
discussion among the other members of 
the class, and many more sentences would 
be volunteered. Such topics as the eclipse 
of the sun and others of common interest, 
but witnessed under varying conditions, 
led, this fall, to a number of spontaneous 
contributions. The next step in this pro- 
cedure is to discard the one-sentence com- 
position for two connected sentences, 
three, four, and five. Thus the study of 
the paragraph is begun. 

Here I wish to mention sources of ma- 
terial used by my pupils in their com- 
position work. First, of course, in the 
fall we use individual pupil experiences 
that are freely offered. From these we 
work into a wide range of subjects and 
sources that are of interest to pupils of 
junior high school ability. It is very 
necessary for a teacher to realize that a 
pupil cannot be told to write about 
specific things, but that he must be led 
by careful guidance to find topics of in- 
terest which he is eager to tell about. 
These’ may be either topics he already 
knows about, or something of which he 
desires more knowledge and wishes to 
tell about. Following is a list of sources 
of material: 

(1) Books that the pupil has read or 
that are accessible at the moment in 
different fields, as: history, literature, 
science, current fiction, poetry, and topics 
of the day. 

(2) Magazines that deal with specific 
subjects in an interesting way. For ex- 
ample: The Nature Magazine. 

(3) Personal observations seen, or 
read, or experienced, dealing with people, 
scientific facts, art, processes of construc- 
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tion, games, sports, fairs, circuses, ex- 
hibits. 

(4) Quotations of interesting characters 
from history and literature. 

(5) Descriptions of places, people, and 
incidents from real life, or from history 
or literature. 

(6) Nature: animal, bird, and insect 
life; fish; flowers; trees; rock formations. 

(7) Pictures. 

(8) Creative and imaginative writing 
on any subject. (This must be carefully 
guided and developed with the individual 
pupil.) 

I begin paragraph study with simple 
narration of from three to eight sentences. 
As time order is the easiest for children 
to grasp and use, we follow these three 


simple questions: 

How it began. 

How it went on. 

How it came out. 

At first, steps one, two, and three should 
each be told in one sentence, and then 
put together. Later, these ideas may be 
amplified and developed; and then ad- 
ditional sentences may be used. Out of 
these simple stories should come the fol- 
lowing skills: 

(1) Unity, or the ability to stick to a 
subject. 

Coherence, or the ability to ar- 
range a subject. 

(3) Grammatical correctness. 

(4) Sentence sense. 

Pictures are a very good source of ma- 
terial for simple narration, but great care 
must be taken in their choice. A picture 
must have a single center of interest and 
action. Out of the picture we should have 
story center and point. The questions we 
use in developing simple narration from 
a picture are: 

What has happened? 

What is happening? 

What is going to happen? 

The next step after the mastery of the 
paragraph of simple narration is the uni- 
fied paragraph with a plan; specifically, 
a paragraph plan that begins with a topic 
sentence, continues with thought groups, 
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and ends with a conclusion that sum- 
marizes and ties up the paragraph with 
the topic sentence. My experience has led 
me to believe that these paragraphs should 
vary in length; from three to eight sen- 
tences in the sixth grade and from six to 
sixteen sentences in the tenth grade. This 
one paragraph theme type of composition 
is now generally accepted as the best type 
of composition for junior and senior high 
school pupils. I think the teacher should 
have this type of paragraph teaching very 
well planned from the standpoint of pres- 
entation, sources of material, and para- 
graph structure and form before attempt- 
ing to teach it. Briefly, the steps in the 
development of this type of paragraph 
are: (1) introduction of the paragraph, 
(2) mastery of the topic sentence, (3) 
writing topic sentences for some days 
before going further with paragraph de- 
velopment, (4) learning to plan _para- 
graphs following a standard plan such as: 

a. The point I wish to make is (state- 

ment of the topic sentence) : 

b. The divisions of my topic are: 

c. The conclusion at which I arrive is: 
(5) giving first paragraphs orally follow- 
ing the pupil plan, (6) writing para- 
graphs. 

I am including here plans for a first 
and second lesson in paragraphing. 


First Lesson in Paragraphing 


Time: Teacher activity, 
thirty minutes 
Pupil activity, 
fifteen minutes 


Grade Seven 


Deaf Children 


I. Aim of the present lesson: 

To present the paragraph formally as 
a unified whole for the pupils to gain 
recognition and understanding of it as 
such. 

II. Steps in the procedure: 

A. Have a number of brief, simply- 
worded paragraphs of interesting content 
selected for class use. (These may be 
mimeographed or hectographed.) 

B. Read and discuss several of these 
paragraphs, the teacher leading the class 
to a consciousness of the fact that a para- 
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graph has a form; then, that this form 
has three parts. 

C. Lead the class to bring out this fact 
seemingly by themselves. 

D. Tell the class that a paragraph is 
not a unified whole unless it has these 
three parts. (It may be compared to a 
circle.) 

E. Let the class read silently several 
paragraphs and divide them simply into 
three divisions. 

III. Assignment: 

Find one brief interesting paragraph 
which shows its three divisions clearly, 
and bring it to class. 


Second Lesson in Paragraphing 


Grade Seven Time: Teacher activity, 
thirty minutes 
Pupil activity, 
fifteen minutes 


Deaf Children 


I. Aim of the present lesson: 

To get a realization that a topic sen- 
tence is the first essential of a paragraph; 
to gain an understanding of the handle 
and its importance in the topic sentence; 
to create a desire on the part of the pupils 
to find handles for their own ideas and 
to express these ideas in meaningful topic 
sentences. 

II. Steps in the procedure: 

A. Use the paragraphs brought in by 
the pupils for their assignment. Lead the 
pupils, through questions and discussion, 
to see the relation in which the topic sen- 
tence stands to the rest of the paragraph. 

B. Pupils copy the topic sentences from 
these paragraphs. Discuss their points of 
similarity. 

C. Lead the children to see that all 
these topic sentences give rise to questions 
such as: 

What do you mean? 

How do you know? 

What makes you think so? 

(A good topic sentence gives rise to 
these questions; a poor topic sentence 
does not.) 

D. Guide the discussion on to center on 
the handle of each topic sentence and to 
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the realization that the handle is the key to 
the above questions. 


E. Pupils underline the handle of each 
topic sentence in their list. 


III. Assignment: : 


Hand out papers containing from ten 
to twenty topic sentences to be marked 
Good or Bad and in which the handle (if 
there is one) is to be underlined. 

Next is an example of one of the 
first paragraphs of this type written by 
my seventh grade pupils last year. This 
is neither the worst nor the best example 
I could have chosen, but I want you to 
notice that the topic sentence has a point 
of proof, that the thought groups are given 
in the proper sequence, and that the con- 
cluding sentence ties up with the topic 
sentence. 

“TI shall never forget the time a scare- 
crow caught me. My friends left me 
alone in a field at night while they went 
into the woods. I didn’t know that a 
scarecrow was near me. As I was stand- 
ing there waiting, the wind blew very 
hard. Something flew at me and caught 
me. I yelled for help. Trembling with 
fear, I ran to the farmer’s house and said 
that a robber was in the field trying to 
catch somebody. The farmer laughed at 
me and said that it was only a scarecrow.” 

(This was written by a boy, fourteen 
years of age, who was born deaf.) 

Last year in the ninth grade we studied 
three, types of paragraphs: (1) the con- 
versational paragraph, which presented a 
good opportunity for teaching a natural 
type of conversation in lieu of the more 
stilted bookish type a deaf child is apt to 
use; (2) the narrative paragraph, which 
was merely an amplification of the three- 
sentence-type of composition; (3) the de- 
scriptive paragraph, which, through the 
interested cooperation of the class, resulted 
in some splendid work in vivid presenta- 
tion and varied vocabulary use. I began 
this type of work with the presentation 
and discussion of short paragraphs and 
choice bits of description from the works 
of noted authors. One example is the 
following word picture of the codfisher- 
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men at work, from Kipling’s “Captains 
Courageous.” 

“The low sun made the water all purple 
and pinkish, with golden lights on the 
barrels of the long swells, and the blue 
and green mackerel shades in the hollows. 
Each schooner seemed to be pulling her 
dories towards her by invisible strings, 
and the little black figures in the tiny 
boats looked like clockwork toys.” 

The children quickly saw the difference 
between the above bit of description and 
some such statement as: “The fishermen 
in the dories rowed steadily towards the 
schooners.” 

We talked of word pictures, or mind 
pictures, as the children called them. We 
shut our eyes and visualized each word 
picture we studied. Needless to say there 
was much new vocabulary learned at this 
time. Throughout this entire procedure 
I tried to lead my pupils to see the beauty 
hidden in words and the endless enjoy- 
ment to be had from the study of words 
and from their use as tools in painting 
vivid pictures. We drew comparisons be- 
tween such statements as: “The pitcher 
delivered the ball,’ and “The pitcher 
wound up, his wrist snapped back, the 
ball popped out of his hand and cut a 
white streak in the air.” After three or 
four days of this type of study, the chil- 
dren wrote their first paragraphs. I let 
them sit with their eyes closed until they 
had visualized their mind pictures in every 
detail. The results of this period of para- 
graph writing were read and discussed. 
I led the pupils to discover the faults of 
their own paragraphs as much as possible. 
Then we sketched pictures of the para- 
graphs and continued with more writing. 
I have included in this article several of 
the paragraphs written last year. They 
are good representative examples of the 
work done. The first paragraph was writ- 
ten by a girl twenty years of age who be- 
came partially deaf at the age of three 
years. 

“Near a busy wharf an old wrecked 
boat was anchored. Many fine new boats 
passed by but never paid any attention to 


it. On the deck of this old wrecked boat 
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sat a woman. She was hunch-backed and 
of enormous size. She wore no coat, 
merely a large scarf wrapped around her 
neck and arms. Her face was round and 
ugly, with big black eyes. She looked as 
if she were grieved with waiting and wait- 
ing for help. But no one ever came.” 

The next paragraph was written by a 
boy thirteen years of age who became 
deaf at the age of eight years. 

“The first day of spring was perfect. I 
lay on my back in the woods and inhaled 
the fragrance of the moist, bud-filled for- 
est. Far away I heard someone calling 
me, and the sound was like music to my 
ears. As I lay there staring into the blue, 
cloud-swept sky, I felt as if I were miles 
from any human habitation. Indeed, the 
purple hills in the distance and the awe- 
some, peaceful silence of the forest 
brought a feeling of loneliness which al- 
most overcame me, and I felt content to 
lie there forever.” 

The last paragraph was written by a 
boy sixteen years of age who became par- 
tially deaf at the age of two years. 

“A great flock of sheep grazing out in 
a peaceful meadow seemed like tiny par- 
ticles of sugar scattered over a huge green 
tablecloth. An old white-haired shep- 
herd’s raiment was fluttering in the breeze, 
and the sugar particles seemed to be 
rolling gently after him down the green 
tablecloth to a noiseless stream. Then 
they suddenly rushed towards the refresh- 
ing water, jostling one another, and bend- 
ing their weary heads to take a deep, cool 
drink after their long tiresome day. And 
then nothing appeared on the green table- 
cloth again. It lay stretched out, smooth 
unwrinkled, reflecting deepening 
shadows as twilight fell.” 

I think these three examples have shown 
you the genuine interest of the pupils in 
their work, and their progress in enlarg- 
ing their vocabularies, in mastering sen- 
tense sense, and in making English an 
effective tool. 

In closing, I want to mention some of 
the grammar I taught which seemed nec- 
essary for effecting improvement of the 
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Our House* 


An Activity Program 


By Roser S. OLANOFF 


N the frontispiece of “The Child- 
() Centered School,” Rugg and Shu- 

maker, are two pictures, called the 
New and Old in Education. 

“The New—Freedom! Pupil initiative! 
Activity! A life of happy intimacy—this 
is the drawing-out environment of the new 
school. 


“The Old—Eyes front! Arms folded! 
Sit still! Pay attention! Question-and- 
answer situations—this was the listening 
regime.” 

When we hear the Activity Program 
defined, we shout with one accord that 
we have been having activities since the 
beginning of our teaching days. Yes, we 
have had activity. In teaching deaf chil- 
dren, language problems have generally 
been solved by such activities as dramati- 
zation, socialization, construction, and 
projects; but has it centered about the 
Unit idea—an opportunity of living 
through an experience as a unit from in- 
ception to finish? Have we made sufficient 
provision for initiative, self-direction, self- 
control, self-judgment on the part of our 
pupils? Have we created an atmosphere 
of real child life in which all might live 
and grow naturally? 

Because the Activity Program was one 
of the definite aims set up in our Phila- 
delphia Public Schools in regular grades 
last year, I was asked to try it out with my 
group, with the view of testing its adapt- 
ability to the education of the deaf. I did 
not greet the suggestion with much en- 
thusiasm. I had an average, slow, rest- 
less, unstable group, ranging in ages from 
10 to 13, doing an equivalent of about 
1B grade public school work. I felt that 
the day’s program was full enough with- 
out trying something new. How could I 


*An address given before teachers of the deaf at 
the Pennsylvania State Conference on Special Edu- 
cation, Harrisburg, October, 1932. 


spare three forty-five-minute periods per 
week from my speech, language, and 
other academic subjects, besides the two 
forty-five-minute periods already devoted 
to industrial arts work? 

In March, the activity, Our House, was 
begun. This was the approach: We had 
a class discussion concerning kinds of 
shelter for birds, dogs, horses, cows, and 
people. The following are some of the 
expressions that were developed: 


A dog lives in a dog house. 

A bird lives in a bird house. 

A horse lives in a stable. 

A cow lives in a barn. 

A chicken lives in a chicken coop. 
A pig lives in a pen. 

We live in houses. 

The children were not content at stop- 
ping with shelter for living creatures; 
but wanted to know where autos, air- 
planes, and trolley cars are housed. 

A few days later, we went to a neigh- 
borhood store and secured some boxes. 
They were put away in a closet. Curiosity 
was immediately aroused. Why the 
boxes? A discussion as to their possible 
uses was held. 

There was a consensus of opinion that 
a house might be built. But what kind 
of house? Suggestions of bird house, dog 
house, all kinds of houses—and finally 
a unanimous vote on “Our House.” 

The pupils entered into the work with 
zest. All possible material was collected. 
Pictures of houses and rooms were cut 
out and charts were made. The number 
of rooms and stories was discussed. Each 
child drew a plan of a house. The plans 
were criticized and the children selected 
the best ones. The children attempted to 
place the boxes according to the position 
indicated in the best plan, and discovered 
that the plan indicated only six rooms 
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March 16,1932. 
We made plans of the house. 
Walter Piak Francis, Jono Cand 
Frank drew very yood plans. 
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while the boxes provided for eight rooms. 
After considerable rearrangement of the 
boxes, the need for a revised plan was 
felt. A chart was made showing both 
types of plans. 

The position of each room was decided 
upon. Each pupil selected a room and 
printed the name of it on a card with a 
printing set. The rooms were then 


labeled. 


Discussions now arose concerning the 
materials and tools needed to build the 
house. After a talk on our needs one 
child brought his tool chest from home. 
This was followed by many other con- 
tributions as needed. New vocabulary 
developed as a result of these discussions. 

The pupils began the actual construc- 
tion of the house with vim and vigor. At 
the beginning of each activity period, 
some time was devoted to a discussion of 
what was going to be made. This entailed 
speech vocabulary building and sentence 
development. As the work progressed, the 
order of development naturally followed, 
for the most part, from the future to the 
present progressive, then to the past, the 
pupil learning to express what he was 
going to do, what he was doing, and 
what he had already done. 
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APRIL 4 
We are going to cut out the doors 
and windows. 
We shall work neatly. 
We shall work carefully. 


APRIL 5, 6 
We cut out all the doors and win- 
dows. They were rough. 
Walter brought sandpaper. 
We sandpapered all the doors and 
windows. 
Now they are smooth. 


ApRIL 11 
We are going to paper our house. 
Walter and Francis want to be 
the paper hangers. 
They will paper the rooms. 
We shall help them. 
We are drawing wall paper. 
AprIL 18 
We are making furniture for our 
house. 
Walter M. made a bed. It is rough. 
He will make it smooth with 
sandpaper. 


APRIL 19 
Robert made a sofa and John S. 
made a chair for the living room. 
Francis 
kitchen. 


made a table for the 
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John C. is making a bed. 
Catherine is making a table for 
the living room. 


APRIL 20 
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As I was very anxious to know what 
the activity had accomplished in reading 
and vocabulary building, the following 


tests were devised: 


Robert is making a bookcase. 

Francis is making a bathtub. 

Walter E. is making an ice box. 

John C. and John S. are making 
chairs. 

Catherine and Frank are making 
tables. 

Jack and William are making 
tables, too. 


Walter M. finished the bed. 
JUNE 6, 7 

Francis could not make the bird 
cage. 

Walter F. made it. 

Francis is putting in the windows. 

John C., Robert, Frank and Wal- 
ter M. painted some of the furniture 
brown. 

John S. is making two chairs. 

Vincent finished the towel rack. 

Catherine has not finished the 
bureau. 

Frank will finish the stove soon. 

Jack finished the closet. 

He put the door on hinges. 

It can open and shut. 

He painted the closet brown. 

Vincent is making a china closet. 

Catherine’s bureau broke. 

John C. will help her fix it. 

Jack and Francis brought cloth 
for the curtains. 

Before the work had progressed very 
far it became very evident that a definite 
lesson on How to Work was necessary. 
Class discussion resulted in this chart: 


HOW WE WORK 

We work carefully. 

We carry our tools carefully. 

We throw scraps of paper into 
the basket. 

We put our things away care- 
fully. 

We put our tools into the tool 
box. 

We clean the floor. 


Draw lines to the right words: 


scissors 
| 
a sofia i 
a house 
fit 
a bed 
a chair 
i 
| 
a table i 


Put in the right words: 
wallpaper, toys, cellar, furniture, 
rooms. 

1. Our house has eight... 
3. We papered the rooms with 
4. We made... for our house. 
5. The playroom has many... 


Draw a line under the right answer. 


1. Have we made a house? Yes. No. 
2. Are there rooms in the 


house ? Yes. No. 
3. Is there a barn there? Yes. No. 
4. Have we a cellar? Yes. No. 
5. Is there a yard? Yes. No. 
6. Is there a bathroom? Yes. No. 
7. Is there a stove? Yes. No. 
8. Did you make furni- 

ture? Yes. No. 
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I mentioned before that I hesitated 
about undertaking this activity. How 
differently I feel today when I recall my 
group, formerly dull and listless, now 
alive, enthusiastic, and interested in their 
work, 

Our activities led to a real need for lan- 
guage and other academic — subjects. 
Arithmetic became a life situation. We 
had real need for the use of the ruler, 
measuring doors and windows. It was 
interesting to watch the development of a 
sense of proportion, the pupils making 
the furniture to fit the size of the rooms. 
A keener appreciation of art was devel- 
oped in making the wall paper, rugs, win- 
dow shades, and in painting the furni- 
ture. The sewing of linens and curtains 
motivated the home economics aspect. In- 
creased interest was shown by the con- 
tributions the children brought in from 
home as their needs arose. 

Thinking and judgment were brought 
into play by such problems as: 

1. How to smooth the rough bed. A 
child not satisfied with the appearance of 
his bed, suggested the use of sandpaper 
which he himself brought in the next day. 
Here I had a fine opportunity to teach 
smooth and rough. 

2. Can a bird live in a cage made of 
a block of wood? was another problem. A 
child made a wooden bird cage; discus- 


THE PUPILS WERE ENTHUSIASTIC AND I 


NTERESTED IN THEIR WORK 
sion arose as to the error of this; a real 
need for wire was realized. A child drew 
on the board what a bird cage should look 
like. He pointed to the wire in a hanging 
flower basket. I taught the word wire. 
Next day some fence wire was brought for 
the bird cage. This, like our other 
products, was very crude, but the finished 
product was not important; it was the ac- 
tivity that counted. 

3. Would a handkerchief or an old 
blouse do as curtains? 

4. What to use for curtain rods? Chil- 
dren brought in lollypop sticks. 

5. What for windows? The children 
gave the cellophane wrappers from their 
cakes and pies they brought for lunch. 
Some brought the cellophane wrappers 
from their father’s boxes of cigarettes. 

6. What to use for a bureau mirror? 
A child brought a mirror that his mother 
gave him from her handbag. 

7. What color of paint for the furni- 
ture, the porch, the bathroom? Brown 
was voted for most of the furniture; 
orange for the porch, and white for the 
bathroom. 

8. What material to use for the bath- 
room fixtures? 

After several attempts, a child had made 
a bathtub of wood, but he was not satis- 
fied with it. One day he returned to my 
class from the shop, where he had found 
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some clay in the trash can. He brought 
it to class all excited about his discovery 
that clay was the thing to use. So clay 
was used for the plumbing fixtures. Even 
a child was made of clay. We found her 
in different positions. One day she was 
in the bathtub. 

The live situations of the activity af- 
forded opportunity for presenting natural 
language expressions in both speech and 
reading. Learning to read on an experi- 
ence basis gave real meaning to what to 
deaf children is often a jumble of mean- 
ingless words. There was not always 
time for sufficient drill to fix the oral 
forms; but since the primary function of 
the activity was to provide an experience 
basis for reading, I learned not to worry 
too much about that. 

As the activity progressed, I noticed 


THE HOUSE ATTRACTED INTEREST ON PARENTS’ DAY 
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the development of desirable civic traits 
such as: helpfulness, perseverance, self- 
reliance, orderliness, neatness and clean- 
liness, thrift, obedience, courtesy. 

Individual books were made and _ the 
reading from the charts was multistamped 
into their books as the work progressed. 
The pupils pasted pictures of houses, 
rooms, and all kinds of furniture into 
these books. They also classified in vo- 
cabulary forms the things made for each 
room. 

Not only was the class intensely inter- 
ested in this activity, but on parents’ day 
at the school, unusual interest on the part 
of the parents was shown in our activity. 
Their comments showed particular ap- 
preciation of the opportunities afforded 
for creative expression. 

We are looking forward to further ex- 
perimentation with the activity program. 


Neighbors 


There is an idea abroad among moral people that they should 


make their neighbors good. 


One person I have to make good: myself. 

But my duty to my neighbor is much more nearly expressed by 
saying that I have to make him happy—if I may. 

Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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Reading* 


By Mivprep G. 


HE chairman of the program com- 

mittee has suggested that I tell how 

we solved the problem of teaching 
reading in the Scranton School. That was 
a nice compliment, but not deserved. We 
have not solved the problem. I can tell 
you how we look at reading from the point 
of language teaching, and add that some 
gratifying results here and there make us 
think we are on the right road. 

We are pleased that reading no longer 
has to hover apologetically in the back- 
ground, waiting for speech and speech 
reading to get a start. We have adopted 
the method of encouraging the five-year- 
old to read something on the day he first 
enters school. That is, he has the oppor- 
tunity to look at words and become ac- 
quainted with them in their written and 
printed forms. This idea aims, as you 
know, to give the child a comprehension 
of language before he attempts to use it, 
instead of expecting him to use it before 
he knows what it is all about. Doctor 
Graham Bell said that constant repetition 
of words to the eye of a deaf child would 
produce the same results in helping him 
acquire language as repetition of those 
words to the ear does for the hearing 
child. He said that, in speaking to a hear- 
ing child, we use an average of thirty-six 
thousand words a day, many of them be- 
ing repetitions, and we do that for three 
hundred and sixty-five days in the year, 
for two years, before he begins to use 
these words as his own. 

We feel that speech and speech reading 
do not suffer a loss in this order of pres- 
entation. On the contrary, they seem to 
be accelerated, to receive a motivation 
which the isolated drill on them does not 
produce. It seems natural that reading 
should precede the other subjects and point 
the way, since it is the basic element on 
which other forms of learning depend. 


*An address given before teachers of the deaf at 
the Pennsylvania State Conference on Special Edu- 
tation, Harrisburg, October, 1932. 


We are told that, in the first three 
years of a child’s school life, he learns to 
read, and that thereafter he reads to learn. 
And if he does not read in these formative 
stages, he will not become a reader. Be 
that as it may, I like to say that, in these 
habit forming years, he learns to want to 
read. He may know phonics and have 
control of the mechanics of reading and 
yet, of his own volition, never open a 
book. It would seem that our big work 
lies in the creation of this desire. We 
have to create it and, by a careful appli- 
cation of the psychological principles in- 
volved, to devise situations that will sus- 
tain it over a period of growth and de- 
velopment. 

I am convinced that the most valuable 
basis for reading and language teaching 
is through sense training in the form of 
project work and excursions. These ac- 
tivities help to form a background of ex- 
periences which are usually quite lacking 
in a small deaf child’s life. To read on a 
chart, written or printed by the teacher. 
about something that you, yourself, have 
made, or seen, or done, is vastly enter- 
taining, whether it be about twisting a 
wire to make Grandma’s glasses in “Little 
Red Riding Hood,” or journeying to the 
yard to see a frog. These words come to 
life. They vibrate with reality, more vital 
to the interest of the child, and less bor- 
ing than “Show me a picture of a maple 
tree.” 

Imagination is essential in developing a 
comprehension of written language; and 
imagination grows out of significant and 
satisfying experiences. I am thinking of 
a Créche our children made in the art 
department last year. My class told me 
the things about it that had impressed 
them. From their impressions, we made 
a topical outline; and from the outline, I 
wrote the Christmas Story without any 
regard for the limits of their vocabularies. 
They showed me by illustration and by 
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acting that they understood every word. 
They brought in from outside sources 
every possible thing pictured or written 
on the subject. 

These experience reading charts are 
used for a speech reading class. The 
teacher repeats parts of the story and the 
children point them out. She varies this 
by saying, “Show me the line that tells 
what we did Wednesday,” or “a week ago 
Tuesday”; “Show me the words that tell 
how we went,” “why we went,” and so on. 
Various participial constructions recurred 
frequently on these charts; also the infini- 
tive of purpose and the conjunctive clause 
introduced by when. Concepts of these 
forms were unconsciously imbibed, and, 
in some cases, were incorporated in origi- 
nal composition. 


The speech reading game becomes an 
articulation game when volunteers want to 
take the teacher’s place and say lines from 
the story for the other children to point 
out. One hundred per cent effort at good 
speech is the only requirement to enter 
the game. 


The reading of a story outside the 
child’s experience, in which the situa- 
tions are unknown to him and from which 
he must glean his own ideas, presents a 
different problem, or rather, a different 
slant to the same problem. Curiosity, 
plus training, leads him to read on and 
speculate as to the meaning. The natural 
desires increase his interest; does it hold a 
picture he can draw or a scene that he 
can dramatize? 


Comprehensive reading is facilitated by 
good eye span. Reading, you know, if 
you have looked into the mechanics of it, 
consists of a series of rhythmic eye move- 
ments and pauses. The number of words 
the eye is able to gather up during one 
of these pauses constitutes, for that indi- 
vidual, his eye span. The greater the eye 
span, the more rapid the reading. The 
deaf are considered good spellers, due, it 
is said, to their ability to visualize words. 
This very skill operates against them in 
the reading process, which aims to get 
away from isolated word reading to read- 
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ing for comprehensive thought. The best 
aid I know to increase eye span is the 
reading of flash cards: questions and com- 
mands in large black type. These are 
put out by the Plymouth Press, Chicago. 
When a card is held up to the class, it is 
impossible for them to dwell too long on 
one word if they are to catch the import 
of the whole before it is removed from 
view. 

My Weekly Primer, from the American 
Education Press, Columbus, Ohio, is a 
popular number. I have to keep these 
little newspapers out of sight until I am 
ready to have a reading period. If they 
are seen disappearing into a drawer, it is 
all over—a battery of demand for them 
assails me with unbearable force. 

We have the Gates and Huber Primer 
and Work Pad. The enthusiasm for these 
books is tremendous. The air itself seems 
charged with activity when they are in use. 
I must say I have fun trying to enlist the 
power of this motivation in my own 
cause, which is, in addition to the read- 
ing, to have the children use as much new 
language as possible, and intelligible 
speech, so that when a child asks for the 
scissors it won't sound like bill sticker’s 
paste. The best of speech is likely to be- 
come slipshod when all minds are focused 
on one idea—to get ahead. 

The directions in the Work Book are 
such that it is often necessary for the chil- 
dren to ask questions, make conversation. 
This they like to do with one word, or a 
time saving gesture. To obviate this, the 
children are given blank books, and the 
teacher has a wall chart on which she 
writes the required language. The pupil 
copies it in his book, to re-read and use 
unassisted when he meets the need for it 
again, and he does meet the need for it. 
The book contains repetitions of similar 
types of work, sufficient to set up a learn- 
ing situation. 

Our silent reading period with Mr. 
Gates is silent where the reading is con- 
cerned, but, outside of that, it is a buzz 
of conversation, something like this: 

“Shall I color the girl’s hat blue?” 


(Continued on page 649) 
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Religious Education of the Deaf 


By EvizaBeTH HANNA 


Foreworp: This article is a continuation of the one by Mrs. Hanna in the September Vota 


Review. 


part of the werk carried on in the Cincinnati public schools 


The religious instruction given to the deaf children in the Cincinnati Oral School is a 


The deaf children have their work 


with the same teacher, depending on speech and lip reading in the class. The slides were made by 
the children themselves during a lesson which preceded the telling of this story—Eprror. 


NCE there was a wonderful star. It 
was brighter than all the other 
stars. The star wanted to tell a story. 

Some Wise Men were looking up at the 
sky. They seemed to be looking for a 
new star. At last they saw a bright star, 
and said, “Oh, there is the new star. It 
must be the one we are looking for. It 
must be the one that tells us about the 
new King.” 


The Wise Men were very happy and 
glad to see the new star. It seemed to 
say to them, “Come with me and I will 
show you where to find the baby Jesus.” 

The Wise Men began to get ready to 
go. They brought big camels to ride upon. 
They said, “Let us take some gifts to the 
baby, for He is a king.” One Wise Man 
had ever so much gold. One Wise Man had 
sweet perfume. The other Wise Man had 
sweet powder for Jesus. 

At last, they were ready to start. The 
Wise Men got upon the camels’ backs 
and rode a long, long way. They watched 
the wonderful star. It shone as brightly 
as it could. The camels walked on and 
on. Sometimes the Wise Men would get 


down from the camels’ backs. They 
would let the camels rest a while. 

The Wise Men went to see King Herod. 
They said, “King Herod, can you tell us 
where to find the new King? We have 
seen His star in the east. We want to 
worship Him.” 

King Herod could not tell them, for 
he did not know about Jesus and did not 
know where to find Him. King Herod 


said, “Come back when you find Him. 
I want to see Him, too.” 


(Continued on page 649) 
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THE HALL 


ERE it is again—the Christmas 
H season—for some of us the leanest 

Christmas ever known, and for all 
of us a much less plentiful season than 
Christmas time two or three years ago. 

One thing we can say for the depression: 
It is no respecter of persons. Today we 
heard of a stained glass artist who is walk- 
ing the streets for work, and of a humble 
printer who has shut up his shop. Both 
men earned their living working for 
churches. One designed beautiful windows 
and the other printed the weekly church 
calendars. We all know the churches are 
suffering for lack of funds, but who could 
imagine that two men in such widely dif- 
ferent stations should suffer in consequence 
of the same church calamity? Preachers, 
teachers, carpenters—we’re all feeling it. 

Yes, the depression has hit everybody. 
Our deaf graduates are having a hard time 
to earn enough to eat. Our pupils often 
come to school to tell us of hardships and 
misery at home. The simplicity of the 
deaf, which we teachers know, makes the 
children’s tales stark and tragic, sometimes. 
We who know and love deaf children long 
to help them all—and can 
do so little! 

But one thing we can do. 
We can make this Christ- 
mas time in school a joyful 
occasion. Dear knows what 
sort of Christmas holidays 
some of the children will 
have at home. 

To be sure it is joyful, 
let’s not allow our Christ- 


mas entertainment, or party, to be so elab- 
orate that teachers and pupils will be too 
tired to enjoy it. Nor do we want tired 
nerves to make us impatient over the pu- 
pils’ Christmas exuberance. Children them- 
selves are decorative, the artists tell us. 
Dressed up a bit, and smiling, the children 
will lend charm to the simplest perform- 
ance. In fact, the simple parties are best. 

We'll all agree, too, to let the children 
help plan the Christmas party, and help 
in the preparations. Even if the costumes 
are crude and the decorations wobbly, 
these things will be more precious to their 
creators than anything made by the teacher 
alone. 

Let’s try a little harder than ever, too, to 
find a place somewhere in the performance 
for that awkward, homely, deaf child who 
wants to be in the show every year, but 
hasn’t ever been in one. Our own beloved 
principal called the attention of some of 
us teachers last year, when we were choos- 
ing fairies, to homely, fat, freckled little 
Cora, who had a crooked mouth but an 
angelic disposition. Cora was watching 
silently and uncomplainingly, as we picked 
out the prettiest children 
in her class, but Cora’s 
soul shone in her longing 
eyes. 

“Do take Cora, just this 
once,” the principal begged. 
“She has never been in the 
entertainment, and all these 
other children have.” 

Reluctantly, but obedi- 
ently, we agreed. We had 
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never seen a fairy who looked like Cora, 
but a principal is a principal, as you know, 
Colleagues, and we aa 


saw the justice of 
Cora’s claims. With 
inward fears we teach- 
ers watched Cora be- | 

tched Cora be | 
| 
ing made up on the 
night of the show, Cf 


and lo and _ behold, 
the crooked mouth dis- 
appeared under our 
make up artist’s skil- 
ful fingers, and Cora proved a portly but 
entirely acceptable fairy, and the happiest 
child at the party. 

And if we start early enough, we'll 
avoid that last minute rush that takes the 
keen edge off the enjoyment for everybody. 
(Confidentially, Colleagues, I’ve never yet 
started quite early enough, but I mean to, 
this year.) We want this Christmas party 
to be an occasion of unmarred delight. 

Let’s try, too, to emphasize the giving 
side of Christmas, even if all the children 
can give is a little labor. But don’t let us 
collect money for “the poor,” no matter 
how many misguided ladies come to the 
school urging this plan. It’s a bad thing 
for deaf children’s morale, and deaf chil- 
dren come closer to our hearts, Colleagues, 
than the poor. We don’t want to foster ar- 
rogance. There’s always a sick child some- 
where, to be the recipient of the school 
Christmas gifts, and no harm done. The 
child who wants to buy a gift for his father 
and mother, or make one, should of course 
be encouraged. (He always is encouraged.) 
But the suggestion should come from the 
child, instead of being forced on him by an 
adult. And the gift should not be too diffi- 
cult for him to make himself, or take so 
long that the joy of the task is lost for him. 
Don’t you agree? 

As we teachers know, deaf childern too 
often think of Christmas giving only as ma- 
terial giving. Every year, too late, I realize 
I have not emphasized enough those “gifts 
of the spirit” that constitute the real Christ- 
mas giving. It’s up to us teachers, somehow, 
to make the deaf child understand that 
smiling faces and kindly hearts and good 
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will are more important at Christmas time, 
more necessary for Christmas cheer, than 
all the calendars and match scratchers and 
pot holders he could make in a year. 

How shall we do this? By reminding a 
cranky child, smilingly, that “It’s Christ- 
mas! Laugh! It’s Christmas!” Perhaps. But 
more necessary, it seems to me, is it that we 
shall be so tranquil and serene and happy 
ourselves, in spite of the extra Christmas 
work, that the children can’t help catching 
our idea of Christmas cheer from us. 

Most of us teachers don’t feel quite as 
cheerful as usual, this Christmas, but here’s 
hoping we shall make the season jollier 
than ever for the children. In fact, from 
what we know about you, Colleagues, we 
know Christmas in your school couldn't 
be anything but beautiful, and all this 
teacher will do is to wish you good luck 
with your Christmas party, whatever it is, 
and a very merry Christmas. 

A letter from a Colleague asks us to out- 
line for her a simple entertainment that 
she can have for her Christmas party. 
“Don’t just suggest it, please,” she says. 
“Tell me how to do it.” 

Thanks for your flattering confidence, 
Miss T—, and I shall do my best to justify 
it. Why not have a Christmas Book? Bor- 
row two big screens and cover them with 
chintz or crepe paper in Christmas colors. 
These are to be arranged on the platform 
like an open book—open just wide enough 
for your characters to slip out. Adjust them 
and re-adjust them until they are in the 
exact position where you want them, and 
not too close to be in danger of being 
bumped as the characters come out. The 
other entrance to the “book” should be 
hidden with curtains, or more screens, if 
you have no curtains, so that the characters 
can enter the book from behind the scenes. 

If you can have a big Christmas Book 
constructed in your own school, by the 
wood working class, so much the better. 
But screens will prove satisfactory. The 
title “Christmas Book,” in big letters on 
the cover, will add to the effect. 

After the characters have come out, they 
can be grouped around the stage, or, as soon 
as each has finished, he can steal back into 
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the book again, before the next appears. 
The beauty of a Christmas Book is that 
you may have any kind of performance 
you wish. You may have the Christmas 
Bible stories acted out, or Mother Goose, 
or a moral story about Christmas spirit, or 
(as we did at our school) simply present 
the Christmas things that deaf children 
need to associate with the Christmas sea- 
son. If you have any little dancers, or 
“stunt” doers, among your pupils, you will 
know how to make use of their talents. 
The little verses that describe the book 
people as they come out may be said by 
the children emerging, or by other chil- 
dren, as you prefer. We had both, in our 
school. The children who were too small 
to learn the verses had theirs said by a 
convenient Christmas fairy, who was also 
the one who steered the little tots safely in 
and out of the book. As she was a large 
girl, she was dressed as a fairy godmother, 
but a little child in costume would be 
prettier. We used the following order: 
1. Christmas Greens 


4 
. . 
Small girl with wreath 
we T 
VERSE 
We have flowers in summer, 
Red leaves in the fall, 


But the Christmas time greens 
Are the prettiest of all. 


\{ ) 
2. Christmas Tree 
\/ \| Boy with a small tree 
\ 
VERSE 


Honie from the woods comes the green 
Christmas tree. 
With gold stars, and presents, how gay it 
will be. 
3. Christmas Pudding 
Girl in cap and apron, with “pudding,” 
which can be made of 
brown paper finished 
with a sprig of holly. 
VERSE 
Make the Christmas 
pudding. 
Brown it up just right 
To serve at Christmas 
dinner. 
Don’t you wanta bite ? 
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4. Christmas Candles 
Two or three small tots in nighties, 
carrying candles. 

(The electric bedroom candles are best, 
but strips of orange paper twisted to look 
like flames will do.) 

VERSE 
Here are Christmas candles 
To light you all to bed. 
You'll sleep and dream of Santa Claus, 
His reindeer and his sled. 
5. Christmas Basket 
Girl holding big basket of fruit 
(trimmed with holly) 
VERSE 
Here’s a basket full of fruit. 
This is what I'll do: 
I'll give it all to one I love 
Perhaps it is for you. 


6. Christmas Toys 
Three small boys carrying toys. 

(If they can tumble around and play 
with their toys first, it will add to the fun.) 
VERSE 

Christmas time is fun for boys. 
We play and play and play with toys. 
7. Christmas Dolls 
Two or three small girls 
(Let them go through the motions as 
they talk.) 


VERSE 
When our dolls are very good, we give 
each one a kiss. 
When our dolls are sleepy, we rock each 


one like this. 

When our dolls are hurt or sick, we're very, 
very sad. 

But we scold and spank them, when the 
dolls are bad. 


fi- 
\ 
? 
A 
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8. Christmas Candy 
Four Girls or Four Boys. 
boxes and candy canes.) 
VERSE 
Christmas dinner’s good to eat, 
But candy makes the day more sweet. 
O, don’t you want some now, to eat? 


(Candy 


9. Christmas Presents 
Girl holding big parcel. (She goes 
through motions while talking. 
VERSE 
I have a Christmas present. 
It came in the mail for me. 
I'd like to peep inside it. 
I don’t know what it can be. 
I'll squeeze it—must not break it— 
I'll smell it. No, don’t say. 
What is this Christmas present? 
Ill know on Christmas Day. 
10. Christmas Books 
Two or three children (or one) with 
big picture books. 
VERSE 
I like to play with Christ- , 
mas toys R 
And at the tree | love to > || 
look. 
And then I like to sit quite 
still 
And read my pretty 
Christmas book. 


| 
11. Christmas Carols 


Small boys in surplices holding 
hymn_ books. 


\ 


| 


VERSE 
We love the Christmas carols 
They tell of Christ the King. 
And Christmas is His birthday, 
When all the children sing. 
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12. Christmas Star 
Make a “window” of cellophane, and 
arrange an electric light to shine through. 
You will find this more effective than a 
conventional star. 
VERSE 
Star shining through 
my window, 
Are you the star that 
showed the way, | ’ 
And brought three 
Wise Men trav- {7 [7 
eling — 
To where the baby | 
Jesus lay? 
Your own ingenuity will tell you how 
to put in little extra features to lengthen 
the performance and make it more inter- 
esting. Any child who can dance — the 
Christmas fairy, for instance—or the 
Christmas dolls—will add much. Christ- 
mas Stockings, Christmas Cakes, Christ- 
mas Sewing, Christmas Cards, could also 
be added. If your school is in a Jewish 
community, you may have to change the 
last two verses on the program. If you are 
giving presents to the children, Santa Claus 
can step out of the book at the last mo- 
ment. Or the Christmas fairy could close 
the book and produce the presents. A little 
welcome speech in the beginning adds a 
touch of cordiality: 


Welcome to our Christmas party. 

We shall give a show for you. 

And we wish you “Merry Christmas,” 
And a “Happy New Year,” too. 


Christmas Lip Reading for Advanced 
Pupils 


At Christmas time, when we trim our 
houses churches 
with Christmas greens, 
and set lighted candles 
in our windows, and 
put gifts around our 
Christmas trees, we are 
keeping very old cus- 
toms. It is nice, some- 
times, to think about 
that. 

The Christmas can- 
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dles were supposed to frighten away the 
devils and evil spirits in which folks be- 
lieved, long, long ago. If a person carried 
a lighted candle he was safe from harm, 
and if he put lighted candles in his house 
his house was safe. An old document, that 
dates from the time of Henry the Eighth 
in England, and which is still preserved in 
London, speaks of the custom of carrying 
candles thus: “The bearyng of candles is 
done in the memorie of Christe, the spir- 
itual lyghte.” 

Then there are our Christmas carols. 
The name “carol” means a song of joy. 
The custom of singing carols in celebration 
of the birthday of Christ is thought to have 
been kept as early as the second century, 
for there is an old stone of that period on 
which is sculptured a picture of a Chris- 
tian family singing carols. 

But the Yule Log and the Christmas 
greens are older still. All the Celtic na- 
tions worshipped the sun god, and even 
before Christianity had come, in mid- 
winter, to celebrate the turning of the win- 
ter season, there was a blazing log burned 
in honor of the sun god. 

The Christmas greens have come down 
to us from the Romans and Druids. The 
Druids were those strange, mysterious 
priests who once lived in Gaul and Britain. 
Caesar tells us about them. Tree worship 
was a part of the Druid religion, and the 
mistletoe, when growing on an oak, was a 
sacred flower. Pliny wrote that a Druid, 
dressed in white, climbed the oak tree, and 
cut off the mistletoe with a gold knife. It 
was received by another Druid, all in white, 
who stood on the ground to take it. 

The holly, which we 
all like to have about 
the house at Christmas, 
gets its name from the 
fact that it was consid- 
ered a “holy” plant, 
used in ancient tem- 
ples and churches. 

The Romans used 
greens to show their 
faith in the return of 
the sun, and its power to clothe the earth 
with green again. They used to hang gifts 
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on trees, we are told, to show their belief 
in the power of the sun to put fruits on the 
trees. Other writers tell us our Christmas 
tree comes from the old legend of St. Win- 
frid, who cut down a heathen oak tree, for- 
merly used by the Druids, and found be- 
hind it a young fir tree, which he told the 
listening people should be their holy tree 
henceforth. 

So, at Christmas time, when we gather 
round the blazing log in the fireplace, and 
look at our burning candles and our bright 
tree hung with gifts, we can remember that 
hundreds and hundreds of years ago, 
these charming Christmas customs began. 


CHRISTMAS Eve 
The Christmas wreath is on 
our door. 
The Christmas tree shines 
bright, 
And all the Christmas can- 
dles gleam 
To spread good willtonight. 
Our happy hearts are shin- 
ing, too, 
With love and peace aglow, 
For God’s dear Son came 
down to earth, 
One Christmas, long ago. 


The Informal Teachers’ Meeting 
Talks It Over 


Most of us were in the Good Natured 
Teacher’s school room, though it was two 
hours after school, for we were working 
away on our costumes for the Christmas 
party. You know — doing those special 
things to the costumes that the children, 
with the best intentions, would ruin if they 
attempted. The involuntary hostess of our 
gathering is not too fussy about her school 
room, and doesn’t mind lending needles 
and scissors and paste. 

The chairman of the program commit- 
tee for the party hurried in, out of breath, 
to see if the Christmas candy had come yet. 
After her, slowly and peacefully, strolled 
the Cynic. 

“Well, ladies, how’s the annual Grab 
Party coming along?” the Cynic inquired. 

(Continued on page 650) 
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More Deaf Graduates 


OR several years, the Volta Bureau 

has published, each year, a list of 

the names of boys and girls who, 
although so deaf as to require special in- 
struction through various lengths of time, 
have yet been able to enter high schools 
and colleges and carry on their work in 
competition with hearing students. This 
year the list comprises thirty-five names, 
all except three or four of whom are of 
students who have been graduated within 
the past three years. These names are 
gathered by means of questionnaires which 
are sent to all schools for the deaf 
throughout the United States and Canada. 

This year the record is one of good and 
steady work rather than of outstanding 
achievement. But while there are no spec- 
tacular records, each case is in itself a 
record of remarkable success, indi- 
cates the overcoming of almost  incal- 
culable difficulties. No one who has not 
actually experienced these difficulties has 
the slightest idea of the continual strain 
a young deaf man or woman undergoes 
in daily class work with hearing students. 
There are not only all the practical haz- 
ards to be overcome, the passing of ex- 
aminations in courses where no_ lectures 
or class discussions have been heard, but 
there are daily problems of personal con- 
tact, requiring a special effort to over- 
come the shyness and _self-consciousness 
that deafness engenders. Considered from 
this point of view, this list of achieve- 
ments is wonderful. 

Several names may be mentioned as 
representing different problems connected 
with the education of the deaf. Frances 
Merritt, a graduate of the Huntington Day 
School, Huntington, West Virginia, lost 
her hearing at the age of three and a half. 
Although she had some speech before she 
became deaf, it had deteriorated so that 
when she entered kindergarten no one 
could understand her. Her mother, who 
had been a teacher of hearing pupils, set 
herself the task of giving her child better 
speech. She visited schools for the deaf, 


studied all that she could find written on 
the education of the deaf, and began a 
daily practice of talking in her daugh- 
ter’s ear, and correcting her speech. As a 
result, Frances has clear, understandable 
speech, and, since she entered high school, 
has been able to hold her own socially to 
an exceptional degree. 

Robert Rohrer, a graduate of the War- 
ren Day School for the Deaf, Warren, 
Ohio, is representative of the system by 
which day classes for the deaf are incor- 
porated in the city school system. The 
pupils attending the classes for the deaf 
are graduated with the regular classes of 
hearing children and enter Junior High 
School. During their Junior High School 
course, they return to the teacher of the 
deaf for lip reading and help with their 
regular studies. After they reach Senior 
High School, they still return for lip 
reading. Robert Rohrer was graduated 
from Junior High School in 1931 and is 
now in Senior High. 

Professor Carl C. Brigham of Prince- 
ton University is quoted in the Colorado 
Index as stating that only ten out of every 
thousand American boys are graduated 
from college. He has traced 80,000 boys 
from the first grade upward. This is what 
he found: 

“Of every thousand boys in the first 
grade, 970 go on to the second grade, 940 
remain through the third grade, 905 the 
fourth grade, 830 the fifth grade, 735 the 
sixth grade, 630 the seventh grade, and 
490 the eighth grade. 

“Of the original thousand, 230 enter 
the high school, 170 finish the second 
year, 120 the third year, and 95 are grad- 
uated from the high school. Fifty men 
enter college, forty keep on to the end 
of the second year, twenty to the end of 
the junior year, and ten are graduated.” 

Taking these figures into consideration, 
the number of deaf boys and girls who 
receive college degrees becomes all the 
more impressive. If there is any question 
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Name a5 School for the Deaf 3 S School for Hearing 
<5 Attended a= Students Attended 
a AE 
| | 
98 1) Adams, Bradford Clarendon | Infancy | A |Los Angeles Day School 1916 14 Los Angeles Polytechnic 199] ( 19 |S 
| | 
29- 4/Bloom, Edgar Congenital | Publie School 47, Manhattan 1924 | DeWitt Clinton High School 128 
Leavenworth, Kans., High School; z= 
} | Central High School, Washing- 
Bie ton, D. C.; Poly. Prep. C. D. 
29-42 Croft, Edward, Jr. | Birth A Clarke School 1922 ih S.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 925 19 4] 
| 
30- 4 Block, Samuel years Cc | Public School 17, Manhattan 1924 1442] DeWitt Clinton High Schvol 1928 18! 
82- 1 Bahman, Emmett B Green Bay, Wise., Day School 1926 13 Washington Junior High 
| | 
$2- 2 Balfrey, Edward J. | Approx 3 yrs Cc | Boston School, Randolph 1927 19 Lawrence Evening High School 
| | | 
‘here | Public Schools and South High 
32- 3 \Beerstein, William 14 years ( Youngstown, Ohio, Day School School, Youngstown, Ohio 1939 17 | 
| Williston Academy, Easthampton, 
32- 4 Bergan, Eugene 10 months i clarke School 1925 19 | Mass.—3 years 
| | Polytechnic High School, Los An 
32- Both, Billy E. years Cc geles, Calif 1982 19 
| | 
{ 
Polytechnic High School, Los An 
32- 6 Boyd, Daniel, Jr. years School 1929 16 eles, Calif 19319 18 |_ 
j Probably 4 Technical High School, Spring 
32- 7 Cameron, Douglas congenital Clarke School 1928 20) field. Mass 1931 93 
| — 
32- 8'Connors, Julia M | congenital School, Randolph 1929 17 | 
| | 
| | Glen Ridge (N. J.) Grammar and I 
32- 9 Donham, G. Alden + years ( Wright Oral School 1914 10 | High School 1925 19 
| | lTrade School for Girls, Boston | | 
32-10 Downey, Helen }2%5 years A Zoston School, Randoloh 1919 18 | ass | 99 a” | 
| | } Junior High and North High| | 
32-11 Evans, Betty Nearly 2 yrs. B }Des Moines Day School H School, Des Moines | 1932 18 
32-12 Fletchall, Sarah months C€_|Clarke School 1927 21 Mass 1931 25 
32-13'Flood, James Theodore l12 years Cc lOnio State School 1923 18 | { 
| | | Se 
32-14 Haritos, George 1 year Cc | Warren, Ohio. Day School | Central Junior High School 1932 18 | 
| 
| |Central Institute 
_ |Parker Practice School | 
32-15 Healy, John Vincent | 6 years ( Wright Oral School University of Chicago High School) 
| | | - 
32-16 Kasson, Franklin zeus C |Day School. Antigo, Wise. 1927 16 Antigo High School | 1932 21 | 
32-17|Lindenbaum, Irving Brill) Congenital _|Wright Oral School, 1914-1918 Los Angeles Public Schools 1932 
32-18 Longhurst, Donna Cc Seach Dav School | 1929 Reach High School 1932 20 
| 
32-19 Lehmpuhl, Frances E. Congenital B — Graham Bell School, Chicago 1924 |Lake View High Schooi 19 
4 , |Grammar and High Schools, New 
32-20 McNabb, Almeda Congenital ( Miss Reinhardt’s School 1927 13 port. Tenn 1932 | 18 a 
32-21/Merritt, Frances Jean 3% years |Huntington, W. Va., Day School 1929 12) l@entral Junior High School 1932 16 
$2-22'Norton, Earl Congenital Gouch School 1926 15 Francisco __1930 191, 
| | |Vocational High School, Bayonne, 
32-23 Pass, Rubin Birth A Ravonne Dav School 1928 18 N. J 1929 19 
32-24 Ragsdale, Leo 2 months C Paul Binner School 1925 1542) Lincoln High School 1930 2014 
32-25 Rohrer, Robert A__|Warren, Ohio. Day School Central Jr. High School 
| | Ir. High and North Higt 
| Jr. High and North High 
32-26/Russell, Maxine 9 months C {Des Moines Day School School 1932 f 19 a 
32-27 Sadler, Gustine 18 months C |Wriecht Oral School 1927 | | Barnard (private school) 1932 20 
| Central Jr. Higii School 1929 14 
32-28'Schafer, Ruth 8 years ( Warren. Ohio, Day School | Warren Harding High School Ibe 17 3 
| 
32-29 Silva, Henry 11 months C  |Boston School, Randolph 1927 18 _|Somerville Vocational School 12! 
32-30 Stratton, Louise 414 years |Miss Reinhardt’s School 1927 | 13_| Pikesville, Ky.. College Academy |_ 1932 |_ 
C 
| 
} | 
| | | s 
32-31/Thomas, Margaret Leveck years ? 'Michigan State School 1904 
*4 —Able to hear speech at a few feet. B.—Able to hear loud speech at less than one foot. C.—Unable to hear speech. 


For 


Hearing 


Students 


s Special Assistance or Extent to Which|Extent Which 
College for Hearing i ~S es Privileges Received in Speech was Re- |Lip-Reading Was Comment 
Students Attended == as ee School or College sponsible for | Responsible 
ge Success 
University of Southern 
California A.B Worked on independent 
19 |Stanford University 1932 M.: | study plan in College Important Very 
} DeWitt Clinton is largest 
( | Public High School in New 
York City. Edgar Bloom 
| held his own and did not 
198 Columbia University 1922 None Helpful | Very |__fail at any time 
| | | 
Union College, Schenectady, | | | 
125 19 |Mass. Institute of Technology 6 M. |Notes of other students |Not much {Some | 
a College of the City of aa | Received prize tor best work 
New York 1932 22 C.P.A. | None Helpful |Helpful in French 
|Conferences regarding | | 
ass'gnments Greatly }Almost entirely 
| | 
| None Great deal | Great | 
| | faking post-graduate work in 
| Lip reading lessons twice } High School Plans to go 
a week Helpful |Slight to College 
Northampton Commercial | | | 
College 1930 24 | 
| |Not required to recite in| jAttending L. A. Junior 
| class | Slight Helpful |__College 
| One of seven in a class of 250 
to receive California Scholar- 
| ship Federation pin. En- 
tered Occidental College, 
September, 1932. Receiv- 
ing partial scholarship be- 
cause of good standing in 
Big 18 Entirely high school 
9) 99 | } | Entirely |Now studving photo engraving 
| 18 | | | 
Fisher's Business College } 1931 None 
Colgate University 1927 23 B.S } 
Harvard Grad. School of | | |Uses speech and lip reading 
2 19 Business Administration 1929 5 M.B.A_|Notes of other students |No extent |No extent |} socially 
| | 
| | 
| | | 
| | None Helpful Helpful 
| Some tutoring; excused | Attending Drake University, 
932 18 | from oral recitation | Very little | Des Moines 
| | 
25 | 
« |Gallaudet College | Excused from oral work] | 
|Ohio State University } B.S in class. |Very little |None } 
} | 
929 18 | | as | Entirely Attending high school 
| | 
Given scholarship in Harvard 
University of Chicago 1932 21 PhR None jientirely School of Philosophy 
| | 
| 
| | Entirely 
| Attending University of 
932 an | None } Considerable California 
32] 20 | Entirely 
| Linwood College for | Received certificate in Home 
v9 19 | Women, St. Charles, Mo. 1931 21 | None iGreat extent | \imost entirely Economies in College. 
| |} Attending College Tuscu- 
[ | None Fullest extent | Item. Tenn. 
| Considerable 
Coaching in English ‘xtent Largely } Attending high school 
| | 
| | None Entirely Attending Gallaudet College 
| 
929 19 None Entirely 
} | 
030) 2014, | Attending Gallaudet College 
| Sophomore in Warren Harding 
13 18 | Senior High 
| | 
32 19 | None Helpful Attending Gallaudet College 
| Helpful 
| None Entirely 
199." 9 | 
| | Attending Pikesville Junior 
18 | None Fuliest extent College 
Gallaudet College 1909 M.A 
Western State Teachers’ 
College, Kalamazoo ! Life 
Summer School, ’21, | | Certif- Teacher of English in Michigan 
"92 | jeate ‘Notes of other students Entirely Very little State School for Deaf 
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Christmas Tableaux at the Austine School 


By Marion PETERSON SANDERS 


HREE years ago, we began a meth- 

od of celebrating the Christmas 
season which promises to be of real 
value to the pupils. The older children 
were familiar with the story of the Na- 
tivity, but we wished to do something to 
emphasize the real significance of the day. 
The teachers in charge of the older 
croup decided to give a series of tableaux 
which would include the most dramatic 
episodes in the Christmas story. The fol- 
lowing scenes were selected to be por- 
trayed: The Shepherds and the Angels; 
The Wise Men Following the Star; The 
Arrival of the Shepherds; and The Ado- 


ration at the Manger. 


Fortunately, one of the teachers had a 
supply of costumes from the Near East 
to draw upon. The children were keenly 
interested in the embroidered padded 
jackets, the shepherd boy’s cap of native 
felt and the stout leather sandals which 
had been made and worn by real persons 
in far away lands. Many of the costumes 
were manufactured out of discarded gar- 
ments and richly colored shawls. Cheese- 
cloth and tightly twisted black stockings 
made excellent head-dresses for the shep- 
herds; and a powerful electric light made 
the cradle radiant. 


Our scenery that first year was of ne- 
cessity rather crude and very simple, but 
the gorgeous colors of the costumes made 
each scene a feast for the eyes. We found 
that music was very important, so one 
of the teachers offered her large ortho- 
phonic victrola to supply this need. The 
records were carefully selected and timed 
to increase the dramatic effect, and the 
results were entirely satisfactory. 

The children entered into the spirit of 
the project reverently and worked hard to 
make each tableau a success. One of the 
older girls told us afterwards that she 
had never really understood the pictures 
on her Christmas cards before. The little 


ones found pictures in books and brought 
them to us, pointing toward the audi- 
torium to show us that they recognized 
them. 

The following year, it was decided to 
vary the celebration by repreducing fa- 
mous religious paintings. A very large 
frame of wood was made and covered 
with gilt paper. The open space was 
filled by a tightly stretched veil of theat- 
rical gauze and the children posed behind 
this screen. The gauze gave the appear- 
ance of brush work to our pictures. The 
lighting effects were carefully studied 
and arranged, as all of the light had to 
be behind this veil. 

It was difficult for the children to re- 
member not to move, as they could not 
see beyond the gauze, but the slightest 
stirring on their part could be seen by 
the audience and we did not want to pro- 
voke suppressed mirth. 

We selected for our pictures: The An- 
nunciation; The Adoration at the Man- 
ger; Mary with the Christ Child and Lit- 
tle John the Baptist; and Christ Blessing 
Little Children. Music was again used to 
create the atmosphere desired, as_ the 
younger pupils had given a_ hilarious 
pantomime, called Santa’s Toy Shop. 
earlier in the program. 

The Annunciation was particularly ap- 
pealing. A young girl with a delicate 
profile played the part of Mary and an 
Italian girl, who might have stepped from 
one of Raphael’s canvases, was selected 
for the angel. They were carefully cos- 
tumed and, posed against draperies of 
Madonna blue and dull henna, formed a 
picture which has remained as something 
very lovely in the memories of the 
audience. 

Last year, two of the teachers wrote a 
Christmas play about a poor widow and 
her two young sons. The scenes were laid 
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The Toys’ Celebration 


By LuctLe Cooper 


UTHOR’S NOTE: The theme of this 
playlet was taken from one by E. 
C. Tulip, which appeared in a 
Christmas number of Normal Instructor 
and Primary Plans, but it was so revised 
that not much of the original is left, and 
we gave it as our own in the Beidler 
School, Christmas, 1931. The adaptation 
was in accordance with the talent of the 
pupils in the school, as we introduced 
many characters and almost all of the 
dancers. Much of the music was impro- 
vised, but mention is made of some of 
the selections, although only parts were 
used. 


CHARACTERS 


Jack-in-the-Box 
Top 

Talking Doll 
Dinah Doll 
Prince 

A Maid 

Raggedy Andy 
One Boy (Edward) 
Other fairies 


Santa Claus 

Mechanical Rabbits 

Soldiers 

Dancing Doll 

Red Cross Nurse 

Clowns 

Raggedy Ann 

Two Girls (Dolores 
and Florence) 

Fairy (leader) 


ScENE: Living room containing a deco- 


rated Christmas tree as chief feature. 
Games and books are scattered about 


among the toys. 

CosTuMEs: Simple costumes to corre- 
spond with those worn by the toys which 
they represent. Jack-in-the-box has a large 
box covered with wall paper, with a top 
which can be lifted easily when he jumps 
up and down. Dinah has a mixing bowl 
in her arms and a spoon in her hand. 
The Top’s costume is made with hoops. 

The curtain rises to show Santa Claus 
on the stage, viewing the tree and _ the 
toys he has just arranged. The toys stand 
perfectly rigid. 

Santa Claus: Well, I think this tree and 
all these toys ought to please the children 
who live here. They have been good chil- 
dren and deserve something nice. (Talks 


to different ones.) Tin soldiers, stand up 
straight. Do not hurt the children. Red 
Cross Nurse, you must take good care of 
these soldiers if any of them get wounded. 
Dancing Doll, I know you will dance 
well with the Prince. Be sure you do not 
fall down. My! How nicely you are 
dressed. Dinah, be sure to cook your 
nicest pancakes while you live here. Poor 
little bunnies, don’t be frightened. The 
children will not hurt you. Clowns, be 
funny and do all your funny tricks. Make 
the children laugh. (Picks up bag and 
starts to leave.) Well, good bye, toys. I 
hope you will be happy in your new home. 

Enter Fairv—Music, sparklets. (Fairy 
skips about looking at toys.) Poor little 
toys, you have to be so still. Oh! I know 
what I'll do. call my fairies and 
change you into live people—just for a 
little while. (Calls fairies, and they dance 
out, touching all the toys, which come to 
life one by one. Exit fairies.) 

Clown (Leader): Oh! Vm so tired of 
standing. Isn’t it wonderful to be able to 
move about like this? 

The toys all move about and talk, some 
yawning, showing drowsiness still. 

Jack-in-the-box knocks. 

Talking Doll: Hush, what is that? 

Jack knocks again. 

Prince: What do you suppose is in that 
box? 

More knocks. 

Jack: Hurry up and let me out! Let 
me out! 

Clown (to Talking Doll): You let him 
out. 

Talking Doll: No, I don’t want to. 
You let him out, Nurse. 

Nurse: Oh no, (m afraid. Dinah, you 
let him out. 

(Dinah shrugs her shoulders, lifts catch 
on box, and Jack jumps up.) 

Jack: Well, it’s about time you let me 
out 


Soldier (officer): Who are you? 
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Jack: Why, Jack-in-the-box. Don’t 
you know me? I’m so glad to get out of 
this box. Now, what shall we do to have 
a good time? (Climbs out of box.) 

Clown: Let’s do stunts. 

(Soldiers drill. Music: a march.) 

(The rabbits race. One has a carrot 
and the other tries to get it, and finally 
succeeds. As the rabbits start, they push 
the top. which turns around and around.) 

Talking Doll: Now, everybody do 
something. 

Prince (addressing Dancing Doll): Vl 
dance, if you will dance with me. Come, 
let’s dance. 

Dancing Doll: 1 shall be pleased. 

(They dance a minuet. Music, Paderew- 
ski’s “Minuet.” ) 

Dinah: Lawdee, chilluns, if I could 
only dance like dat! 

Talking Doll: Clowns, now it’s your 
turn. 

(The Clowns do stunts and all the dolls 
clap.) 

(Raggedy Ann and Raggedy Andy do 
a very “floppy” dance.) 

Fairy: Now, VU bring my dancing 
dolls. 

(She comes out each time, returning be- 
hind the tree after she has brought out 
the dancer or dancers. While the dance 
is in progress she waits behind the tree 
to bring out the next one.) 

(Spanish Dance. One 
“Senora.” ) 

(Topsy and Sambo. Negro Cake-Walk. 
Music. “Dark Town Strutters’ Ball.) 

(Scotch Dancer. One girl. Music. 
“Highland Fling.) 

(Japanese Dancers. Eight girls.) 

(Dutch Dancers. Two girls. Music, 
“Norwegian Dance,” Grieg.) 

Fairy: Here come my Indians! 

(Two chiefs and squaws enter and _sta- 
tion themselves on each side of the stage. 
Eight boys dance in pantomime around 
the improvised camp fire in the center.) 

Fairy: Hush! Hush! I hear someone 
coming. Go back to your places. 

Jack (draws his box to the center of 
the stage and gets in): 1 don’t want to 
get into this old box. 


girl. Music, 
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Fairy (touching his head): 1 change 
you into a Jack-in-the-box. (Jack slowly 
sinks down. Fairy fastens cover and then 
calls her helpers. All the fairies dance 
around, touching all the toys, which stiff- 
en one by one into their former positions.) 

(Three children enter, talking.) 

Florence (coming on the stage): I 
thought I heard a noise. (Looking about.) 
Oh, it must have been Santa Claus! Do- 
lores, Dolores, come here. You come too, 
Edward. (Dolores and Edward enter.) 
Santa Claus has been here and left all 
these toys for the children. 

Dolores: Did you ever see so many 
toys? (Goes to Dancing Doll.) Isn't she 
beautiful ? 

Edward: And here is the Prince! Don't 
they look beautiful together? I wonder 
if he will dance. (Edward bends the 
Prince’s arms up and down.) 

Florence: Look here! A Dinah Doll. 
Just what the children wanted! I wonder 
if she will stir with that spoon. (Looks 
at the back of doll.) Yes! Here is some- 
thing to wind her up with. (Winds the 
doll, and Dinah moves her spoon back 
and forth stiffly a few times.) 

Dolores: Isn't she funny? I wonder if 
any of the other toys can be wound up. 
(Looks at Talking Doll and runs to her.) 
I think this one speaks. (Puts hand on 
back of doll and bends it a little.) 

Talking Doll: Mama! Mama! 

Florence: Just listen! (Goes to doll, 
presses her on the back, and the doll says, 
“Mama, mama,” again.) 

Edward: Isn't she fine? (He makes 
the doll talk a few more times.) But look 
here at the rabbits. Ill wind them up. 
(The rabbits hop across the stage.) 

Florence: Let's get them back. Help 
me. (All help to wind up the rabbits and 
make them hop back.) 

Dolores: What do you think is in that 
box? 

Edward: 1 don’t know. see. (Un- 
fastens clasp and Jack jumps up. All 
three children laugh.) Vl do that again. 
(Pushes Jack into the box and lets him 
jump up several times.) 


(Continued on page 648) 
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Home and 


HE following sketch, sent in by a 
teacher who has had long experience 
in the field of which she writes, 
might well be a composite of many 
charming children known to the primary 
teacher. That the mark of the home is 
the greatest help, or hindrance—as_ the 
case may be—with which children have 
to deal, most teachers will agree. 


When HE Comes to School 


Probably the most delightful experi- 
ence that befalls the teacher of little deaf 
children is contact with the child whose 
mind has been kept alert at home. When- 
ever this child—and he is fairly numer- 
ous—enters school the classroom becomes 
“different.” Sense training acquires new 
zest; speech sounds come more rapidly; 
lip reading grows apace; even the apa- 
thetic children are easier to interest: all 
because one eager little soul is sure of a 
friendly world, ready to open magic doors 
to him. 

The secret lying back of him is almost 
invariably found to be a mother. Some- 
times it is a father, too; or even a whole 
family banded together to develop the 
deaf little one to the utmost. 

Some of the things he has learned dur- 
ing his six years of life are so simple 
that they rank as great. First, and fore- 
most in importance, a sense of security 
has blossomed within him. He has the 
certainty of response to his advances, of 
right interpretation of his intentions, of 
respect for his bits of manliness, of pro- 
tection from danger, of strength to sup- 
port his weakness, of justice, of kind- 
ness, of love. 

To analyze some of these gains of his 
is to pay high tribute to his home. It has 
sometimes been suggested that the chil- 
dren of average families need two moth- 


ers; one who can cook and sew, sweep 
and clean, wash and darn all day long, 
making a profession of the tasks that 
fatigue body and spirit; and another who 
can keep fresh and sweet and companion- 
able to her family. Somehow his mother 
has been able to combine the two. She 
usually has no maid, but she has managed 
not to be so tired or so hurried that he 
has been left to himself or pushed aside. 
She has not been so preoccupied and 
weary that his blunders and_ disasters 
were treated as wilful naughtiness. She 
has not been so rushed that she did things 
for him rather than let him learn to help 
himself. She has not been so  self-cen- 
tered that she teased him, or made fun of 
him, or scorned him for childish terrors. 
She has not been too nervous to deal with 
him according to his deserts and without 
irritation. She has worn her company 
manners within her own four walls so 
effectively that he is used to sunshine in 
his spiritual atmosphere. 

All these things he might have had, 
however, and yet have entered school with 
a second handicap added to his deafness. 
He might have been spoiled—but he is 
not. In some way, that wonderful home 
of his has taught him to obey. Whether 
the thing was wrought by making right- 
ness attractive, by making the way of the 
transgressor hard, or by a combination of 
the two methods, there is no one to say; 
but he obeys just as far as he under- 
stands—with a sunny assurance that it 
must be all right, since the people he 
trusts decree it. And if a bit of disap- 
pointment brings tears to his eyes he 
blinks them back like a man. Tantrums 
are not in his make-up at all. 

Another great asset is that he has not 
the least idea that he could possibly be 
pitied. He has always been treated like 
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everyone else, and he knows no differ- 


ence. It took a wise parent to accom- 
plish that. 
Yet another of his achievements is 


ability to make decisions—an accomplish- 
ment so fascinating that it lends interest 
to every activity. Somewhere back of his 
six-year-old maturity lies an environment 
which has provided choices: he could 
have an apple or an orange; he could 
wear the red suit or the blue one; he 
could wear his rubbers or stay in the 
house; he could play quietly among 
older people or he could play in another 
room. All along, he has been learning to 
make up his mind about things that lay 
within his territory. 

He must have played with other chil- 
dren, for there is a certain gallantry of 
spirit in him. He knows how to share, 
how to lead and how to play second fid- 
dle. His brief lapses from grace are never 
sulky, and he comes back sweet. 

He has a good many resources in him- 
self, too. He loves a hammer and a few 
little pieces of board to nail; he can wield 
a pencil, crayon or pair of scissors in 
masterly fashion—though he cannot write 
a word except his name, which staggers 
wildly across any available surface not 
duly prohibited. He gets endless fun out 
of his old velocipede and his shovel and 
pail. He finds keen interest in flattening 
his small nose against the mirror, bal- 
ancing his picture book on his head, turn- 
ing somersaults, trying to walk the cracks 
in the walk, and so on; and he glories in 
clattering about, opening and_ shutting 
doors, hauling chairs around, helping with 
adult enterprises and investigating all the 
phenomena of everyday life. 

When he comes to school, he plunges 
into the sense-training and the various 
steps of the long road toward mastery of 
speech, lip reading and language with an 
enthusiasm that sometimes defeats his 
efforts for a time, because, amid so many 
new interests, he cannot be sure where to 
concentrate. But he is perfectly sure that 
it is all a jolly new amusement specially 
devised for the pleasure of little boys. 

When at last his father and mother 
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come to visit the school, they are apt to 
look just like other people. Perhaps they 
may speak with a fine disregard for the 
niceties of the king’s English, and step 
out of the shabbiest of old cars in the 
dustiest of old clothes; but Teacher, fig- 
uratively, takes off her hat and pays them 
homage—she knows that they are of the 
truly great. 
—A TEACHER. 


From the Los Angeles Day School 
comes an ingenious suggestion for use of 
the element charts. Every new angle on 
the ever-present intricacies involved in 
teaching our deaf children is certain to 
meet the needs of others somewhere 
among our schools, and contributions of 
this kind are always welcomed. 


Individual Vowel and Consonant 


Charts 


A small individual chart is made for 
each child. 

This chart is a heavy piece of tag 
board. Slits are made in the proper 
places and insets on which the elements 
are written are slipped in as the sounds 
are learned. When a sound is forgotten, 
the little inset is taken out. 

The competition is good, as each one is 
anxious to have his chart full, like the 
big one, as soon as possible. 

—Mrs. M. Hooser. 


The rather serious criticism of the man- 
ners of our deaf children which “A 
Mother” offered in the November Home 
and School has aroused some comment. 
The following reply comes from the prin- 
cipal of a state school. 


And Manners Again 


To my mind, “A Mother,” writing in 
the November Review, is right in 
her contention that deaf children should 
be taught in school those niceties of life 
which we call good manners; but in my 
opinion she is wrong in assuming that all 
schools leave that particular “gap” in 
their training. Speaking for the schools 
with which I have been connected—six in 
number—and the schools I’ve had the 
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privilege of visiting, I have found the 
manners of deaf children, as a general 
thing, far better than the manners of hear- 
ing children of the same age. Since, as 
“A Mother” reminds us, deaf children are 
away from home for such long periods 
each year, it would seem that school 
training had produced the results I found. 
Both as a teacher and a supervising prin- 
cipal, again and again and again, times 
impossible to estimate, I have heard 
teachers and supervisors admonish chil- 
dren not to do this thing which is tabu, 
or to do that thing which “is done.” 

I am sure that “A Mother” did not ex- 
aggerate when she wrote of her experience 
at a party she attended at a school for 
the deaf; but I wonder how much tol- 
erant insight she brought to bear on the 
behavior of the various boys and girls 
present. Did she remember the shyness, 
the self-consciousness, the awkwardness 
that characterize the adolescent? Did she 
recall the amount of prodding it takes in 
every home to transform the young bar- 
barian between—let us say—twelve and 
eighteen into a civilized being? Did she 
realize the lack of social background in a 
very large percentage of cases? Did she 
face the fact that we are a mannerless 
generation and that Chesterfield himself, 
should he appear among us, would be 
considered absurd and antiquated? And, 
last of all, did she stop to consider that 
the social gift is not equally bestowed, 
that many hearing grown-ups size you up 
with a stony stare on meeting you, grunt 
at you, shake hands limply, make no re- 
ply to small talk? I have seen the worst 
possible manners displayed in silks and 
furs at many a bridge table; there have 
been numerous times when the recipients 
of small courtesies and even of large- 
sized gifts have either failed to thank me 
or have waited months to do so. 
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All of which doesn’t mean that I don’t 
approve of teaching and stressing good 
manners. I do. But I don’t believe that 
“A Mother” was quite fair to all schools 
in judging them by the one school—I as- 
sume it is one school—with which she 
has come in contact. Before she passes 
judgment again, I should like her to at- 
tend a Junior High banquet, a High 
School basketball game or any other 
young people’s gathering. I think she 
would find that the manners and behavior 
of deaf children compare favorably with 
that of hearing children. Whenever | 
have attended activities of the young in 
recent years, | have driven away with my 
deaf boys and girls thanking heaven that 
we “were not as they”! And that is truth. 

However, the article is timely and con- 
tains valuable suggestions and_ pertinent 
observations. I commend it to every 
teacher, whether of the deaf or the hear- 
ing. “Consideration everywhere,” “how 
to disagree courteously,” “not to be self- 
centered”—would that we could teach 
these things to ourselves as well as to our 
pupils! For, after all, without a kindli- 
ness that is innate, spontaneous and gen- 
uine, graciousness becomes a_ stereotyped 
form. The politeness which charms is 
merely saying and doing “the kindest 
thing in the kindest way.” I have found 
deaf children far more considerate, more 
sympathetic and generous with one an- 
other than hearing children are. Jealousy 
is rare among them. They have a keen 
sense of the fair and just thing to do. Let 
those of us who teach them see to it that 
they learn how to express the kindliness, 
the appreciation, the consideration which 
are innate in so many, and try to develop 
these qualities in those who lack them. 
For, as “A Mother” points out, good 
manners are an asset even more desirable 
for the deaf than for the hearing. 

—A_ TEACHER. 
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Edward at School 


By Marcuerite B. KEEFER 


HE usual morning inspection of 

teeth and nails had been completed. 

The lunch and milk money had been 
collected. The ethics involved in not 
paying car-fare but expecting to be reim- 
bursed by the school had been discussed. 
(Chicago provides transportation for its 
deaf children.) Miss Kay’s class of hard 
of hearing children was nicely settled 
down to the first regular lessons of the 
day and were intent on Eddie’s visit to the 
airport and Laurel’s trip to Lake Geneva. 
It was spring and every-one’s family, it 
seemed, was taking to the wide open 
spaces, 

Suddenly the door burst open and in 
swaggered Edward, aged nine. The class 
gaped in more or less pretended horror 
but in secret admiration. A black smear 
ran diagonally across his face, giving it 
a most unusual expression. His fair hair 
was rumpled; his torn sweater was cov- 
ered with white hairs; one leg of his 
knickers was down, shoe laces were flap- 
ping. pockets were bulging, under each 
arm was a miscellaneous assortment of 
junk such as only a small boy can collect, 
and in his eyes was that certain look of 
which a teacher is wary. 

“Edward, why are you so late?” began 
Miss Kay, as the young Cock-o-the-walk 
strode through the class circle, pushing 
the smallest girl quite off her chair. Amid 
the wails of righteous indignation from 
that young lady, he unloaded the junk 
onto his desk. 

“Now. Laurel, you are not hurt. If 
you would keep your chair down on the 
floor and not tip it back perhaps you 
would not fall so easily.” admonished 
Miss Kay. “Edward, come here right 
away. Why are you so late?” 

“Well.” began Edward, thrusting his 
hand into his pocket, “my mother forgot 
to call me before she went to work and 
my sister didn’t call me and—” 


Out flashed the hand and down to the 


floor fluttered a baby sparrow. 

“Oh!” gasped the class. “Isn't it cute? 
Where did you get it?” 

“TI had to go see Bill. He’s my friend. 
He lives over on Madison Street and then 
I had to come through the alley and oh, 
see what I found, Miss Kay!” 

Into the pocket went the hand and out 
it came full of old bottle caps and Red 
Cross buttons. After several more dives 
into the pocket Miss Kay's desk was 
strewn with treasure. 

“Give me some, Edward. Oh, Edward, 
let me have some,” begged several voices. 

“Here’s a box to put them in,” hastily 
interrupted Miss Kay, “and leave them 
there until school is out. Then you can 
give them to your friends. Now what are 
you going to do with that sparrow? Where 
is it, anyhow?” 

“Here it is, Miss Kay,” said John, pro- 
ducing the crumpled bird. 

“Well, get that empty box up there in 
the cupboard and put the sparrow in it. 
Set it on the table. Children, don’t all 


try to see it at once. You'll hurt it. One 
at a time and no pushing. Now all of 
you sit down. Edward, get your soap 


and towel and go wash your face and 
hands. Be sure and use the soap. Before 
you go, give me your lunch money.” 

“My sister has it, Miss Kay.” 

“Didn't I tell you to bring your money 
yourself? You are old enough to take 
care of it.” 

“My mother didn't have any change 
and she said—” 

“Go and wash now,” interrupted Miss 
Kay, recognizing the start of a long story. 
“Be sure and get your money from your 
sister at recess.” 

“How much easier it would be to ad- 
vance the money and not feel obliged to 
teach responsibility,” she thought. 

“Milly, you may go down and get the 
lunch checks and the milk.” 

“Oh, Miss Kay, woman holler!” 
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“Milly, what is the lunch woman’s 
name?” 

“Mrs. Jones.” 

“Then how should you say that?” 

“Mrs. Jones will scold me.” 

“That’s better. I don’t think she will 
scold, because it is not late. She likes 
the children. Of course it bothers her 
when we don’t send the money down early. 
She doesn’t know how many lunches to 

“Let me go and help her, Miss Kay,” 
begged Milly’s chum, Dolores. 

“All right. It will probably take both 
of you to carry the milk.” 

“Here’s another program all shot to 
pieces,” sighed Miss Kay to herself, while 
waiting for Edward to remove the grime 
and setting the class to write what items 
of news they had gleaned from the wreck- 
age. 

A whiter and somewhat calmer Edward 
appeared and a few moments later the 
girls came back with the milk. 

“Now Edward,” said Miss Kay, “let’s 
get things straight. You say your mother 
didn’t call you and your sister didn’t 
either. Are you sure?” 

“My sister wouldn’t wait for me.” 

“And you stopped to play with your 
puppy. I see his hairs all over your 
sweater.” 

“Oh, Miss Kay, he took my stockings 
and ran under the bed. I had to crawl 
under the bed to get them. Then he took 
my sweater and this morning he jumped 
on my bed and licked my face and—.” 

“T think you should get up when your 
puppy wakes you,” hastily broke in Miss 
Kay, who knew from experience that a 
tale once launched about the adored 
puppy would be practically endless. “Try 
and be on time tomorrow, won’t you?” 

“Yes, Miss Kay.” 

“You mustn’t go to see Bill until after 
school and not unless your mother says 
Where did you get the spar- 


you may. 
row?” 

“IT found it under a tree by a fence that 
looks like this. 
Miss Kay.” 


You know that street, 
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“No, I don’t think I do. 
the mother bird?” 

“No.” 

“She probably was afraid of you and 
flew away. How are you going to feed 
it?) Do you know what baby birds eat?” 

“Worms.” 

“Have you any worms?” 

“They like bread,” shouted John, wav- 
ing a frantic hand. 

Immediately all the children who had 
brought their lunches produced crumbs, 
but the poor birdie was too young to feed 
itself and consternation reigned in the 
classroom. Finally all agreed that the 
thing to do with a baby bird was to put 
it back in a tree where its mother could 
find it and feed it. Poor Edward was told 
in no uncertain terms just how they felt 
toward a boy who took a baby bird away 
from its mother, although they all would 
have done the same thing under similar 
circumstances. 

Then the recess bell rang and out went 
a very excited class. Miss Kay and an- 
other teacher spent the time in attempts at 
forcible feeding, but with little success. 
Soon the children came marching up, 
minus Edward. 

“Oh, Miss Kay, Edward’s in the office,” 
cried John, trying to duck under the moni- 
tor’s arm. 


Did you see 


“Edward’s in the office.” announced 
Henry, the silent one. 
“Edward’s in the office,’ from awed 


Eddie. 

“Edward—bad boy—office,” exclaimed 
Milly. 

“Edward, office,” said Dolores in her 
best dramatic manner. 

“Edwardisintheoflice.  Hewasabadboy,” 
shrilled Laurel, who always made her sen- 
tences sound like one word. 

“At least we know where he 
thought Miss Kay, as she settled the class 
to playing school with number flash cards. 

“Dolores, you may be teacher, while I 
go and find out about Edward. Never 
mind. Here he is.” A very dishevelled 
Edward appeared with a note from the 
principal saying that he had been sent to 
the office for fighting. 
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“Fighting again! Oh, Edward, why 
cant you remember not to fight?” 

“Eddie and I were playing and _ that 
boy over in that room bothered us all the 
time.” 

“What boy?” 

“Jimmy.” 

“Jimmy! That little boy!” exclaimed 
Miss Kay as Jimmy’s teacher appeared 
with a weeping Jimmy. 

“He was first and I'll sock him if he 
bothers us. He wouldn’t stop when we 
told him,” stormed Edward. 

“No doubt he did bother you and Eddie, 
but you must remember that he can’t hear 
as much as you. Maybe he didn’t hear 
you tell him to stop, and besides, he is 
such a little boy. It is not very brave to 
fight a little boy. If you must fight, why 
don’t you pick somebody your size or 
bigger?” 

“T couldn’t beat a big boy, Miss Kay.” 

“Well, you’re a big boy to Jimmy and 
he can’t beat you. Perhaps if you eat 
lunch with me today instead of with the 
children, it will help you to remember 
not to fight. You have been reported for 
fighting too much lately.” 

“T can’t, Miss Kay. My sister has my 
lunch money.” 


“Of course he would forget it,” la- 
mented Miss Kay inwardly. 
“What did you have for breakfast, Ed- 


ward?” 

“Corn-flakes and milk.” 

“You will need lunch, young man, or 
you could just do without it. John, go 
up to room 306 and ask the teacher to 
send Edward’s sister down here as soon as 
she has time. Sit down, Edward, and 
well try to get in some work before the 
morning is gone.” 

From then on lessons followed with 
more or less tranquility. As usual, Sylvia 
and Edward didn’t know a single number 
fact they should. As usual, Sylvia counted 
on her fingers and when reproved, re- 
plied, “But I can’t guess any other way.” 
Miss Kay wondered if there was anything 
she hadn’t tried to make Arithmetic mean 
something to them. The reading lesson, 
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however, set Edward off into a long tale 
about his visit to a farm and how he and 
his puppy played in the hay and raced 
through the fields. The children were held 
so spellbound that it seemed a pity to 
have him admit that it was a purely imagi- 
nary story. 

“Wouldn’t it be fine,” thought Miss 
Kay, “if some kind fairy would give him 
a vacation in the country this summer?” 

His long-suffering sister arrived with the 
lunch money and apologies. Then the 
class went to gym, to return shortly before 
noon dismissal. 

“Where are you going to play, chil- 
dren?” 

“In the yard,” they chorused. 

“That’s fine. Get your candy in the 
lunch room; then you won't have to rur 
across the street. Remember your pen- 
nies help to buy free lunches for the poor 
children. Edward, here is your money. 
Take this note to Mrs. Jones in the lunch 
room and bring your lunch and milk up 
here. The rest may go now.” 

Edward soon returned and followed 
Miss Kay to the teachers’ lunch room 
where he was completely ignored. At the 
end of half an hour he looked so miser- 
able that Miss Kay, remembering her own 
childhood love of balmy spring days, sent 
him down to fifteen minutes of freedom. 
Incidentally, she was quite ready for a 
little free time herself. 

She was prepared to start with a lesson 
on birds when the class came up. A lot 
of flushed faces and dirty hands had to 
be washed first. As the children came 
in, slick and shining, an animated conver- 
sation was in progress among the boys. 

“Give me one, Edward.” 

“Let me have another one, Edward.” 

“See, Miss Kay,” shouted Eddie, 
proudly displaying transfer pictures on 
the backs of both hands. 

“See mine,” chuckled Henry. 

“Look at my funny one,” said John. 

“See — boat,” exulted Angelo, the 
youngest. 

“Oh, they’re just beautiful,” said their 
teacher, wondering how her bird pictures 
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could stand so much competition. “Where 
did you get them, Edward?” 

“He went to the store. He went to the 
store,” chattered the envious girls. 

“Let’s not tattle, girls. Edward, did 
you get permission from the office to go 
to the store?” 

“No, | forgot,” he said, choosing that 
time to let loose a propeller on a stick. 

“It’s a prize, Miss Kay. I bought some 
candy and won it. It is one of those 
things on an airplane.” 

“But, Edward, don’t you—?” Miss Kay 
started to remonstrate but was interrupted 
by an excited Sylvia. 

“Oh, Miss Kay, when my mother was 
washing the dishes last night an airplane 
flew over the Cleaners’ and Dyers’ Store 
and dropped a bullet on it and broke 
fourteen windows.” 

“Goodness gracious, Sylvia, that was 
exciting,” said Miss Kay, remembering a 
headline in the paper that morning. “How- 
ever, it must have been a bomb, for a 
bullet is very little,” she explained, won- 
dering whether there was any chance of 
some progressive racketeer starting an air 
raid. 

“Give me all the rest of those transfer 
pictures, Edward, and the flyer. You can 
have them when school is out,” she 
promised, putting away the treasures, 
“though how you are going to carry ev- 
erything, I don’t know. For goodness’ 
sake don’s collect anything else before 
the day is over. By the way, where did 
you get the money?” Miss Kay recalled 
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certain times the previous year when Ed- 
ward’s name had been linked with mys- 
terious disappearances of small change. 

It finally came out that his sister had 
given him a nickel which his mother said 
he might spend. After the usual warn- 
ing about leaving the school yard without 
permission and advice to buy candy from 
their own neighborhood stores, the after- 
noon lessons got under way. 

The frightened little sparrow came in 
for much sympathy but he could not be 
persuaded to open his bill for food. His 
erstwhile proud owner was quite dis- 
tressed. 

Next came a writing lesson and then 
rhythm with some of the other classes. It 
was hard to tell whether the deaf or hard 
of hearing children enjoyed this period 
most. They all loved the songs and 
rhymes and the toy orchestra. They were 
then practicing Mother Goose rhymes to 
accompany shadow pictures at a coming 
school entertainment. 

When the afternoon recess was over 
with no one in trouble, Miss Kay heaved 
a sigh of thankfulness. Then the girls 
went to sewing and the boys to manual 
training where Edward was making a toy 
boat to use on the pond in the park. His 
well-intentioned teacher had offered him 
cloth for sails the week before but had 
been scornfully informed that it was a 
speed boat, not a sail-boat. 

When the dismissal bell rang. our hero 
gathered up his possessions and departed 
amid an admiring group of followers. 


Christmas a la Mode 


Our hearth is but a clanking radiator; 
Our ice and snow, a Frigidaire machine. 
For cup of cheer, our perky percolator 
Brews only harmless Sanka, sans caffeine. 


And yet our fire’scaped windows sport their holly; 
And, though we have no path to clear of snow, 
Our door’s ajar for you and yours, by golly! 
And in our heart and hall hangs mistletoe. 


—From a personal Christmas card. 
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Association Notes 


Increased Activities 


T is gratifying that, despite the direct 

effects of the depression, teachers of the 

deaf are maintaining their professional 
affiliations and loyally suporting the As- 
A careful checking of our 
membership shows an increase of more 
than 13 per cent in teacher membership 
in September, 1932 over the same month 
last year. The October increase is still 
more impressive, amounting to 20.3 per 
cent. From the standpoint of activities 
conducted and of cooperation received, 
this will have been the best year the Asso- 
ciation has had. 


sociation. 


Reports from the fifteen major divi- 
sions of our territory usually appear in 
the December issue of the VoLTa Review. 
No call for percentage figures has been 
sent out, but we can report the Rome. 
N. Y., School in the 100 per cent column 
just now. Several of the day schools 
also merit the same recognition. A full 
tabulation will be ready for the January 
number. 


European Instructors Responsive 


A number of letters have been received 
from leaders in the field of education of 
the deaf in Europe. All of these bring 
congratulatory comments plans for 
the International Summer School for 
1933. But an equally interesting evidence 
of enthusiasm in regard to these plans 
is shown by the letters of inquiry from 
less prominent but no less alert class 
room teachers in various European coun- 
tries. Notices have appeared in several 
of the school and associational journals 
circulated on the continent. There could 
be no finer outcome of this effort on the 
part of the Association than to bring to- 
gether at Chicago a representative group 


of class room instructors from many 


quarters and afford them an opportunity 
to discuss both publicly and informally 


the problems with which they are con- 
fronted. This feature will attract many 
of our American teachers who may not 
see a visitation tour in their budget book 
for several years, and who yet wish to 
compare notes with alert instructors from 
other lands. 


Other Special Teachers Represented 


The Volta Bureau has circulated ques- 
tionnaires among two large groups of 
teachers of special classes. The consensus 
of reactions gathered will determine the 
practicability of including special courses 
of instruction for their benefit. Already, 
provisions are being made by the Uni- 
versity to offer advanced work for at least 
five of the nine groups of special teachers. 
Contact with these teachers will broaden 
the viewpoint of every teacher of a handi- 
capped child and give a better under- 
standing of the relative importance of 
their own work in any plan which pro- 
vides education for all handicapped chil- 
dren. Inasmuch as deaf children often 
have other handicaps besides hearing de- 
fects, contact with representatives of other 
special fields should be mutually stimu- 
lating and informative. 


Reservation in Advance 


Since accommodations university 
dormitories are limited in number and 
since there will be every inducement for 
students of all types to foregather in 
Chicago next summer, it will be advis- 
able to make reservations as far in ad- 
vance as practicable. If for any reason 
one’s plans are changed, the reservation 
may be cancelled. 

This may seem a bit “previous.” But 
a letter from a popular downtown hotel 
advises us that “a number of group 
reservations have been made” for the 
period of the summer school and asking 
that a downtown headquarters be located 
in the hostelry. 


a 
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INTO 


LOOKS 


A Consideration of Parents’ Problems 


Elise Martens, Senior Specialist in the 
Education of Exceptional Children of the 
Office of Education, has written a pamphlet 
on Parents’ Problems with Exceptional 
Children, which has been issued by the 
United States Office of Education as Bulletin 
14, 1932. It touches briefly on the course 
indicated in the special difficulties pre- 
sented by the gifted, the retarded, the be- 
havior problem, the crippled, the blind, 
the deaf, and the hard of hearing. The 
questions which inevitably present them- 
selves to the parent of the exceptional 
child are taken up one by one: discovery 
of the handicap, possibility of correction, 
educational questions (shall I send my 
child away from home to school?) home 
training. The suggestions are necessarily 
brief, but are definite and to the point. 
Very attractive and alive photographs 
give additional interest to the pamphlet. 
It is a pity that more reports of this kind 
are not illustrated as this one is. Be- 
wildered parents may not always be able 
to absorb the full content of printed sug- 
gestions, but they will surely react to 
pictures of blind children learning to 
saw wood, deaf boys learning to paint 
houses, and crippled children enjoying 
fresh air on the roof. 


Outline of Reading Program 


An outline of the work done in reading 
at the Western Pennsylvania School un- 
der the Principal, Mrs. Rachel Dawes 
Davies, has been published by the New 
Jersey School. The procedure which Mrs. 


Davies follows in 
teaching reading is- = 
explained, and her 
reading charts are : 
given in full. The 

publication followed 
a visit to the school 
at Pittsburgh made 
by the Research 
Committee of the 
New Jersey School. 
The report on Mrs. 
Davies’ work was prepared by Mrs. Elsie 
P. Kendall. The booklet was printed at 
the New Jersey School. The makeup is ex- 
cellent. This report is valuable not only as 
a genuine contribution to the ever present 
problem of teaching reading but as an 
indication of the cooperation between 
one state school and another. 


‘Work in Home Economics 


The Indiana School has just issued a 
booklet on the work done in the Home 
Economics Department of the school. It 
outlines a four years’ course, beginning 
with the elementary work of the eighth 
grade and proceeding to the study of tex- 
tiles and costume design and the consid- 
eration of personal responsibility under- 
taken by the eleventh grade classes. The 
various divisions of Clothing, Foods, and 
Home Problems are presented in parallel 
columns, in which are offered subject 
matter and suggestions for teaching. The 
booklet was printed at the school, and is 
very attractive in appearance. 
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Some Phases of Composition 
(Continued from page 617) 


pupils’ understanding and use of language. 

First, I think children should have a 
knowledge of grammatical terms so that 
thinking will be clarified and discussion 
made definite and intelligent. However, 
I believe there is no transfer between 
memorized rules and correct language 
usage. Following are some of the abili- 
ties I found necessary for the pupils to 
develop: 

(1) Selection of simple subject and 
simple predicate as the basis of the sen- 
tence. 

(2) Ability to distinguish modifiers of 
each: the complete subject and the com- 
plete predicate. 

(3) Ability to recognize and correct 
the incomplete sentence. 

(4) Punctuation along with grammar, 
as essential to the clear understanding of 
the sentence. 

(5) Principal uses of the parts of 
speech. 

(6) Special remedial measures for pu- 
pil errors. 

There are, of course, many more phases 
of composition. The ones which I have 
discussed are only a few of those which 
must be mastered before my aim, to estab- 
lish definite outcomes of language study in 
terms of life needs, can be fulfilled. 


Christmas Tableaux at the Austine 
School 


(Continued from page 634) 


in a bare attic room. In spite of their 
poverty, the little family gave shelter to 
a homeless beggar child on Christmas 
Eve, gave him their last crust of bread, 
and used their last sticks of fuel for his 
comfort. While the firelight faded, the 
children begged the mother to tell them 
the Christmas story again. As she began 
to speak, a curtain was drawn across the 
stage and the story was told in the form 
of tableaux. Christmas morning found 
the bare attic transformed. Gifts covered 
the table, and a sparkling tree and _bas- 
kets of food greeted the eyes of the little 
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For Deafened Ears 
New Golden Tones 


Now, for the first time in hearing-aid 
history, you can be fitted, in a hearing aid, 
with a precision similar to that with which 
eyeglasses are fitted . ... for the New 
Personalized Golden Tone Acousticon is 
offered in a wide range of models, each to 
meet a different type or degree of deafness. 


27 New Golden Tone Models 


This is the first practical recognition of 
the fact that it is quite as illogical to try 
to fit all the many, varied degrees of deaf- 
ness with but a few models of a hearing 
aid, as it is to fit all types of faulty vision 
with only a small number of lenses. 


With this vast new range of 27 different 
models of the Golden Tone Acousticon, 
you have the comforting assurance that the 
model selected for you will best compen- 
sate in power, range and tone for your 
own hearing loss . . . will give you clear, 
golden tones . . . will be personalized to 
your own, individual hearing needs. 


Free Test - - - New Low Prices 


You may have a free test of the New 
Golden Tone Acousticon. If it is impossible 
to call at one of our Audition Rooms, send 
your name and address to Dept. VR and 
ask for a free test of this new model in 
your own home. Be sure to secure details 
of our Special Introductory offer, which 
makes this New Golden Tone Acousticon 
of the greatest value as an efficient hear- 
ing aid. 


Dictograph Products Company, Inc. 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York, N, Y. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method is employed and imperfect 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the 
Lower School at four years or younger when 
space permits. The Upper School prepares 
students for High School Work. Manual 
Training is provided for both boys and girls. 
The pupils are grouped according to age, in 
three carefully supervised homes. There is a 
new central school building, a well-equipped 
gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 


Directors of Normal Department: 
CAROLINE A. YALE, LL.D., L.H.D. 
LUCIE M. LEWIN, A.B. 
ee 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 


CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $10.00 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 


each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II and III $35.00 
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boys who had been told that it was use- 
less to hang up their stockings. Their ex- 
cited cries brought their mother and she 
added her astonishment to theirs. While 
they were looking at the gifts, the smaller 
boy discovered that the beggar child had 
disappeared and, as they stood wonder- 
ing, he entered, robed in white and sur- 
rounded by light. The widow and _ her 
sons knelt in acknowledgment of his un- 
earthliness, and he told them that he was 
the Spirit of Christmas. He promised to 
be with them always because they had 
Love in their hearts. As he lifted his 
hands in blessing, the curtain closed. 

We were delighted to have the children 
show real initiative in taking their parts 
last year. They made good suggestions 
and showed in many ways that they had 
profited by the work of the two preceding 
years. 

The children in the seventh and eighth 
grades of the local public schools were 
invited to see our Christmas entertain- 
ment. The fact that there were hearing 
children in the audience made our chil- 
dren give their very best to their acting 
and speaking. The hearing children were 
very attentive and sympathetic. In spite 
of a sleet storm a large group were pres- 
ent. One boy paused as he was leaving to 
say to Mrs. Burbank, “Gee! I didn’t know 
you taught them enough to do things like 
that.” 


The Toys’ Celebration 
(Continued from page 637) 

(A Maid appears.) 

Maid: Children, come to breakfast. 

Dolores: Oh, dear! I don’t want to go. 
I want to play with the toys. 

Florence: 1 don’t want any breakfast. 
I'll stay and play with you. 

Edward (looking around): Oh, 1 don't 
want to leave the toys. 

Maid: But children, you must come to 
breakfast. You can come back later. 


(Takes the hands of two children and al- 
most pulls them off. The children reluc- 
tantly leave, looking back as they walk 
slowly off the stage. Edward runs back 


for one more glimpse of Jack-in-the-box.) 
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Reading 
(Continued from page 624) 

“What color shall I make the flowers 
around the house?” 

Teacher: “Color them any way you 
like.” 

“How shall I color the balloons? Shall 
color them any way I like?” 

“[ made them different colors.” 

“I colored each one differently.” 

“IT colored them all the same.” 

“Where shall I put this?” 

“T have read the Primer.” 

“May I turn over the page?” 

“I know how to do that.” 

“IT know how to do the next page.” 
Teacher: “Do you know how to do the 
one after that?” 

Pupil: “I don’t know. Tl see.” 

Our children enjoy reading if they have 
something to read that interests them. If 
one out of five, say, can gain from his 
reading ideals and inspiration and _ the 
principles of good citizenship, our efforts 
will have been worth while. 


More Deaf Graduates 
(Continued from page 631) 


as to whether the attaining of a degree 
brings satisfaction commensurate with the 
effort required, the answer is that this 
effort offers one of the best preparations 
for the life struggle which every deaf 
person has to face. To quote Mr. J. N. 
Orman of the Illinois School, “These 
hearing students are the very people the 
deaf student will have to compete with in 
the school of life, and the sooner he 
learns to do it, the better.” 

Religious Education of the Deaf 

(Continued from page 625) 


Then the Wise Men got on their camels 
again, and followed the star. It stopped 
right over the stable where the baby 
Jesus lay. They took the gifts that they 
had brought into the stable. Mary was 
holding the baby Jesus in her arms. 
They got down on their knees and wor- 
shipped Him. They were happy, because 
they had found the baby, their new King. 
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Theco 


St. Charles 


Occupying Entire Block 
On the Boardwalk 


At New Jersey Avenue 
Atlantic City 


A Smart Hotel in 
America’s 


Smartest Resort 


ATLANTIC City is more than “sum- 
mer resort.” It is a health resort, to 
be visited any season with lasting 
benefit. Ocean air and sunshine al- 
ways “on tap.” Only hotel on board- 
walk with oil heat is the St. Charles. 
Yuletide music and dancing. 


IDEAL 
CONVENTION 
FACILITIES 


ATTRACTIVE 
RATES 


5 
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THE NEW 
Featherlite Gem 


Fits Snugly and 
Comfortably in the Ear 


Reasonably Priced 


Call for FREE TEST or Write for 
Our New Booklet, ‘“V-R” 


Gem Ear Phone Co., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel. WlIsconsin 7-4428 


The Minuet—Graduation Day, 1932 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 
vantages. Address 


ANNA C. REINHARDT, President 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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The Teacher Across the Hall 
(Continued from page 630) 


“Sort of joke, isn’t it? Trying to teach our 
deaf children to give, at Christmas time, 
and doing it by loading them with bene- 
fits?” 

The chairman of the program commit- 
tee tossed her head. (She was tired.) 
“You needn't talk!” she cried. “Last year 
that rich Mrs. Weller gave you presents 
for your children, and you bought some 
yourself, and Peter’s father sent each child 
fifty cents, and 

“And my children opened the things I 
had given them,” the Earnest Young Soul 
interrupted, “and said, ‘Why one? Miss 
C—’s class three!’ I don’t think it’s fair. 
The children go round counting how 
many things they are given, and how 
many other classes get, and it’s just a mat- 
ter of luck whether you have a couple of 
generous parents or not. The children 
don’t understand!” 

“Neither do I!” said the Cynic. “I give 
up. I’m just too dumb to understand why 
we preach the Golden Rule to the pupils, 
deaf pupils, who have to be helped along 
to comprehend any spiritual truth, and 
then we do everything we can to under- 
mine the Golden Rule!” 

“I know,” the teacher we call the 
Thinker remarked slowly. “I often wonder 
about it myself. We teachers each buy 
some small gift for the pupils, and then 
the principal treats everybody to candy, 
and some of the parents add their gifts, 
and even if the children make presents for 
their home folks, do they spend enough 
money for materials, or enough labor, 
for it to mean any sacrifice on their part? 
Not at all. My little Clara told me proudly 
today that she gave her old coat to Mary 
Wiggin because ‘Small. Short. Old. Do 
not like. Another coat. New.’ ” 

Everybody laughed. Then the Good 
Natured Teacher broke in. “You take it 
too seriously,” she said. “All children get 
too much given to them, at Christmas, yet 
a good many children grow up to be hon- 
est, kindly souls.” 

“But we're concerned with deaf chil- 
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dren—opening their souls!” the Earnest 
Young Soul insisted. “I do think the 
Cynic is right. Deaf children have it made 
too easy for them to be selfish and grasp- 
ing. Then we wonder why they are that 
way. 

“For my part, I’d be glad if we had no 
gifts at the Christmas party,” another 
teacher said. “I’d be glad if we used all 
our energy and interest to improve the 
celebration, and got the children into lik- 
ing the Christmas party for itself, and 
not for the gifts that are sure to be handed 
out afterwards. Let’s try it.” 

“We could give the presents at some 
other season, on birthdays, maybe——” 
the Thinker observed, “or just as sur- 
prises 


“Well, I’m very sorry, but my presents 
are all bought!” the Sensitive Plant broke 
in, “and Mrs. Waters, Bill’s mother, is 
getting picture books for my pupils— 
beautiful picture books that I couldn’t 
afford. And I want the children to have 
them!” 

“Who’s grabbing now?” drawled the 
Cynic, and the Sensitive Plant was very 
much upset. 


Superintendent Clarence J. Settles of 
the Florida School, recently completed 
the necessary graduate work and was 
awarded the degree of Doctor of Phil- 
osophy. 


The Journal of the National Education 
Association for November contains an ar- 
ticle by Eliza C. Hannegan, telling in 
story form the difficulty of the hard of 
hearing child in the school room. 


Sales Resistance. — Clerk (showing 
customer golf stocking s)—Wonderful 
value, sir. Worth double the money. 
Latest pattern, fast color, holeproof, won't 
shrink, and it’s a good yarn. 

Customer.—Yes, and very well told. 


—Wall Street Journal. 
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THE SPEECH-READERS GUILD 


OF BOSTON, INC. 


339 Commonwealth Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 

A House devoted to the 
needs of the hard of hear- 
ing; social, educational activ- 
ities and field service. Ap- 
pointments may be made for 
consultations; hearing tests 
by 3A or 4A Audiometers; 
trial of hearing instruments. Bed rooms for 
students and visitors. Office hours 9-5, Satur- 
days 9-1, Sundays and Holidays excepted. 

VISITORS WELCOME 


THE SAN FRANCISCO LEAGUE 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


1212 Market Street, Room 304 


A Community Center for the Deafened 
Lip Reading Classes, Demonstration of Hear- 
ing Aids—Recreation and other activities. 


May We Offer You Our Western 
Hospitality! 


The Chicago League for the Hard of Hearing 
64 East Lake Street, De Paul Building, Tenth Floor 
A Community Organization for the Deafened 
CONSTRUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL and SOCIAL 


Free Lip-Reading Classes and Employment Bureau 
orking for Prevention of Deafness 


Membership not restricted to the Hard of Hearing 


WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Incorporated 
826 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


Visitors Welcome 


ALL UNDER ONE ROOF 


Foreign and domestic makes of hearing aids—electric 
and no battery types. Twenty-five years’ experience 
in specialized service. Without obligation write to or 


call on 
D. FARBER, CONSULTANT 
ASSOCIATED HEARING AIDS COMPANY 
59 E. Madison Street, Chicago, III. 


MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduste, 
Kinzie Method 


SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 


1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


> 
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=> Concrete Advice 


for the HARD OF HEARING 
by 2 Great Authorities 


YOUR HEARING 


How to Preserve and Aid it 


By Wendell C. Phillips, M. D., and 
Hugh Grant Rowell, M. D. 


Here at last is an authoritative book by two 
eminent physicians who tell frankly what the 
medical profession can do for you and how 
they are doing it. Among the topics dis- 
cussed are: the mechanism of the ear; symp- 
toms of impaired hearing; varieties and 
causes of hearing trouble in children and 
adults: effectiveness of various treatments; 
difficulties of the hard-of-hearing in school, 
college, home, society, marriage, work; lip 
reading; systematic hygiene for prevention 
of deafness; meritorious mechanical aids, ete. 
Dr. Phillips is Aural Surgeon to the N. Y. 
Post-Graduate and the Manhattan Eye, Ear 
and Throat Hospital and Founder of the 
American Federation of Organizations for 
the Hard of Hearing. Dr. Rowell is Assis- 
tant Professor of Health Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Illustrated. 
PRICE, $2.00 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Street New York City 


Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


PRIVATE LESSONS 

SMALL CLASSES 

PRACTICE CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


Normal Graduate of the Nitchie School for the 
Hard of Hearing 


1012 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


CORALIE N. KENFIELD 
TEACHER OF LIP READING 


Authorized Normal Instructor. Normal Courses for 
Teachers of the Hard of Hearing Adult or Child in 
public school classes. For particulars as to methods 
and Units of Credit address 
617 SHREVE BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 


THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 


1216 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
Nineteenth Year, 1932-33 


Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified 
Applicents 
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— 


Selected by A. H. Damon 


I saw a sweet, a seemly sight; 
A blissful bud, a blossom bright, 


That mourning made, and mirth among, 


A maiaen mother, meek and mild 
In cradle keep a knave child, 
That softly slept: she sat and sung 
Lullay, lulla balow 
My bairn, sleep softly now. 
—Carol, written probably about A.D. 1410. 


Oh! holly branch and mistletoe, 
And Christmas chimes where’er we go, 
And stockings pinned up in a row, 
These are thy gifts, December! 


And if the year has made thee old, 
And silvered all thy locks with gold, 
Thy heart has never been a-cold 
Or known a fading ember. 


The whole world is a Christmas tree, 
And stars its many candles be. 
Oh! sing a carol joyfully, 
The year’s great feast in keeping! 


For once on a December night 
An angel held a candle bright 
And led three wise men by its light 
To where a child was sleeping. 


—Harriet F. Blodgett. 


It is easy in the world to live after the 
world’s opinion; it is easy in solitude to 
live after your own; but the great man is 
he who, in the midst of a crowd keeps 
with perfect sweetness the independence of 
solitude. 

—Emerson. 


Spoiling a child is no kindness to him 
or to anybody else. 
—William H. Kilpatrick. 
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It is too often overlooked that we can 
discuss these questions only in terms of 
probabilities. The man of science is accus- 
tomed to the reproach that he changes his 
views all the time, with the accompanying 
implication that what he says need not be 
taken too seriously. It is no true reproach 
that, in exploring the river of knowledge, 
he occasionally goes down a backwater in- 
stead of continuing along the main stream: 
no explorer can be sure that the backwater 
is such and nothing more until he has been 
down it. What is more serious and beyond 
the control of the explorer is that the river 
is a winding one, flowing now east, now 
west. At one moment the explorer says, 
“IT am going down stream, and as I am 
going toward the west, the ocean, which is 
reality, seems most likely to lie in the 
westerly direction.” And later, when the 
river has turned east, he says, “It now 
looks as though reality is in the east.” 

No scientist who has lived through the 
last thirty years is likely to be too dog- 
matic, either as to the future course of the 
stream or as to the direction in which 
reality lies. 

—Sir James Jeans. 


There has never been anything worth 
doing that has not been dreamt of first of 
all. Nobody has ever established a suc- 
cessful business without dreaming about 
it at the beginning. Never has there been 
a glorious cathedral built but someone 
conceived the outlines of its beauties and 
put them on paper. 


—J. Ramsey MacDonald. 


Habit formation is not the be-all and 
end-all of child training. Yet it should 
lay the foundations of good health and 
self-respect on which the child can build 
for himself a happy and useful life. 


—Marion M. Miller. 


Team work is one of the deepest and 
oldest thirsts of the soul. 


—Henry M. Edmonds. 
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DOUBLE BLOSSOMS 


An Anthology of Poems Written in 
Honor of Helen Keller 


Noted names are represented: John Gould 

Fletcher, Babette Deutsch, Robert Frost, Kath- 

leen Millay, John Haynes Holmes, Theodosia 

Garrison, Rose O’Neill, Rabindranath Tagore, 
and many others. 


COMPILED BY EDNA PORTER 
Price, $2.00 postpaid 
ORDER FROM THE VOLTA BUREAU 


THE CONVERSATIONAL READER 
BY KATE AND SOPHIA ALCORN 


A Method of Developing Silent Reading and 
the Conversational Habit in the Primary Grades 


Price, 60 cents. Postage extra. 
Order from the Authors 
STANFORD, KENTUCKY 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
(Scond Edition) 
By EDITH FITZGERALD 
Of interest to teachers and 
mothers of deaf children 
THE McCLURE CO., Inc. Staunton, Va. 
Price $3.15, postpaid 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By LOUISE UPHAM 


Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Question Book—For Second Year Classes__$1.00 
Language Drill Stories—For Third Year Classes_$1.00 
What People Do—Short Lessons on Occupations.$1.00 
Attractively illustrated in color—Order from the 
Author 


THE JENA METHOD OF SPEECH 
READING 
A Handbook for Teachers and Students 
Mimeographed Edition, Price $2.25 Postpaid 
ANNA M. BUNGER 


MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 
YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 


Children love the Riddles and Games in 


STEPPING STONES TO SPEECH. 
READING 
BY BRUCE AND PAXON 


Order from 
LULA M. BRUCE 
DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 
PRICE, $2.10 


| 
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LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 


The Driscoll Arithmetic 


Anita Epirn M. Buetr, Exiza 
McSuerry Woopror, AND Couin S. BUELL 
The Teacher’s Book gives the work of the Kinder- 

garten and Grades 1 and 2, also details of pre- 


sentation of the work through Grade 4. Price per 
copy, $1.25. 


Book I. The children’s book for Grades 3 and 4. 
Price per copy, $1.00; 85c each in quantities of one 


dozen. 
Order from 


THE VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 


BOOKS I and II 
by Edith M. Buell 


Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourh years. 


Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 


Price per copy $2.50, inculding postage 
Send orders to EDITH M. BUELL 


904 Lexington Avenue New York City 


ENGLISH VISIBLE SPEECH 
IN TWELVE LESSONS 
By ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL 
(Fourth Edition) 
Revised and Edited by Caroline A. Yale 
Order from the Volta Bureau 


Price, $1.00 


When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention 
THE VOLTA REVIEW 


The Volta Review 


ComMPILED BY JoHN A. FERRALL 


Plenty Here, Anyhow!—A teacher 
who had suffered, among other things, a 
20 per cent pay cut, spent part of her 
vacation last summer with a friend whose 
home is in Asbury Park. Of course, she 
was taken at once to view the ocean front, 
The visitor, who hailed from the Middle 
West, gazed with proper awe. “Rosalie,” 
she said solemnly, “isn’t it wonderful to 
have a look at something of which there 
really is enough in sight?” 


Bed-time Story.—Once upon a time 
there was a very, very careful automobile 
driver. Stop, Look and Listen became her 
motto. And one evening on her way home 
as she approached the railroad crossing 
she stopped, looked and listened very 
carefully. And would you believe it, chil- 
dren—all she heard was the sound of the 
car behind her crashing into her gasoline 
tank. 


The Uses of. — The professor was 
speaking of the uses of adversity and told 
his class that if one looked closely he 
could find that there is a definite use for 
everything. “Yes,” he concluded, “every- 
thing has its uses. I challenge any of 
you to give me an instance of an useless 
article.” 

“How about a glass eye at a keyhole?” 
called out a voice from the rear of the 
room. And then the class broke up. 


Automobile salesman (who has_ been 
trying for three hours to sell a car): 
“Now, sir, I'll throw in the clutch.” 

Uncle Hiram: “I'll take her, then. I 
knew if I held out long enough Id get 
something thrown in.” 
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December, 1932 


A whole year of entertainment and profitable 
And at what a 
When you stop to think about it, 
does any similar amount of money bring in the 
returns that a magazine subscription brings? 
Giance through the lists below, and see what 
remarkable reductions are made in these offers. 
These prices apply to renewals as well as to new 


reading for the whole family. 
small price! 


subscriptions. 


This is a good chance to order Christmas pres- 
ents that will be welcome, that will cost very 


how. 


little money, and that can be attended to 
scratched off your list right now. 
cross off several Christmas obligations with 
check if you wish, for, if you decide on 
of these group offers, all the magazines can go 
to different addresses. 

If the magazines in which you are interested 
are not listed here, add them to your order any- 
We will see that you are billed for them 
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MAGAZINES at a saving price! 


FOR PROFESSIONAL READING, RECREATION, GIFTS 


and 
can 
one 
one 


You 


at the lowest possible price. 


Mail your order today, to insure prompt de- 
livery of Christmas notices. 


The Subscription to the Volta Review Includes Association Membership. 


VOLTA REVIEW... 


HARPERS MAGAZINE __ 


VOLTA REVIEW. 
HARPERS MAGAZINE 
AUDITORY OUTLOOK 


VOLTA 
AUDITORY OUTLOOK 


VOLTA REVIEW 


-l 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION $6 


VOLTA REVIEW... 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


AUDITORY OUTLOOK... 


____$ Veue $7 INSTRUCTOR. Value $5 
VOLTA REVIEW. 
AUDITORY OUTLOOK. 
| $5.10 VOLTA REVIEW. $6.35 
$5.50 SCRIBNERS MAGAZINE Value $7 
$7 25 VOETA $8.50 
SCRIBNERS MAGAZINE. 
jVaine $850 AUDITORY OUTLOOK__J #79 
5.60  WOLTA REVIEW. $6.60 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY___ Value $7 


VOLTA $8.75 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
AUDITORY OUTLOOK 


Value $10 


ADD ANY OF THE MAGAZINES BELOW AT THE PRICES SHOWN 


American Magazine $2.50 Collier’s Weekly $1.75 Liberty 
American Mercury _ 4.50 Correct English — 2.25 McCalls Magazine 1.00 
Asia 330 2.50 Nation 4.75 
American Boy 2.00 Current Events 
American Teacher Current Science New Yorker 
Arts & Decoration 1.00 Parents Magazine 
Better Homes & Gardens 50 Forum & Century. 
Birdlore 1.40 Golden Book 2.50 Review of Reviews _ 2.30 
3.50 House Beautiful _. 2.75 Saturday 2.00 
Boy’s Life 1.00 Industrial Arts & Voc. Ed. 2.50 Time 
Child Life _ 2.50 Kindergarten-Primary Magazine _ 90 Vanity Fair 
--------- —CONVENIENT ORDER BLANK- - - - - - - - - - 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, 1537 35th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Please send the following magazines for one year. 


MAGAZINES DESIRED 


I enclose check for $.__-____.-__.------.. 


SEND THESE MAGAZINES TO 


Kindly use your own stationery 


if you require more space. 


: 
HYGEIA 
$7.75 
i 
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The Volta Review 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 


and 


JOINT CELEBRATION 


The American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 


The Society of Progressive Oral Advocates 


and 


The Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 


June 18 to 23, 1933 


at the 


NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
CELEBRATING ITS FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Special Train will take Convention to the Association Summer School 
and the Century of Progress Exposition in Chicago 


PREPARE NOW TO ATTEND! 


Have you ordered these 
VOLTA BUREAU PUBLICATIONS? 


The Story of Lip Reading 


BY FRED DELAND 
Revised and completed by 
HARRIET ANDREWS MONTAGUE 


An authoritative and entertaining 
history of this art. 


PRICE, $2.75 PLUS POSTAGE 


Those in the Dark Silence 
The Deaf-Blind in North America 
A Record of Today 
By Corinne RocHELEAU AND ReBecca Mack 
Price, $2.00 plus postage 
Published and Distributed by the 


VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH STREET, N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A Book that Every Teacher of the. Deaf 
Should Own 


YEARS OF BUILDING 


Memoirs of a Pioneer in a Special Field 
of Education 
BY CAROLINE A. YALE 
Price, $3.60 postpaid 
ORDER FROM THE VOLTA BUREAU 


WANT COLUMN 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad. 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


WANTED: Position by teacher with three years’ 
training and several years’ experience. Holds Asso- 
ciation Standard Certificate. Address E. B. S., c/o 
Volta Bureau. 


EXPERIENCED teacher, specializing in speech work, 


desires a private pupil, preferably a beginner. Pleas- 
ing 1esults assured. Address A. L. C., Volta Bureau. 
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The American Association to Promote 


the 


Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 


A Philanthropic Organization, Established in 1890 
by Alexander Graham Bell 


1537 35th ST., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


OFFICERS 


Honorary Vice-Presidents, GILBERT GROSVENOR and CAROLINE A. YALE 
Honorary Director, DAVID FAIRCHILD 


President, H. M. MCMANAWAY 
First Vice-President, E. McK. GOODWIN 


Second Vice-President, LUCILE M. MOORE 
Treasurer, HERBERT POOLE 


Secretary, T. C. FORRESTER 


THE ASSOCIATION CONTROLS 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


For the Increase and Diffusion of Knowledge 
— to the Deaf 


uperintendent 


JOSEPHINE B. TIMBERLAKE 
Assistant Superintendent 


THE ASSOCIATION PUBLISHES 
THE VOLTA REVIEW 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine for Parents, 
Educators and Friends of the Deaf 


Editor 
JOSEPHINE B. TIMBERLAKE 


NORMAN T. McMANAWAY 


1930-1933 
*HARVEY FLETCHER 


Past President, American Fed- 
eration of Organizations for 
the Hard of Hearing. 

*ELBERT A. GRUVER 


Superintendent, Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Deaf, Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

BESSIE N. LEONARD 

Principal, Clarke School, North- 

ampton, Mass. 
CLARA E. NEWLEE 

Head Teacher, Parker Practice 

School, Chicago, Ill. 
*HARRIS TAYLOR 


Superintendent, Institution for 
the Improved Instruction of 
the Deaf, New York City. 


*Executive Committee 


DR. GORDON BERRY, 
Worcester, Mass. 


KNIGHT DUNLAP, 
Baltimore, Md. 


BOARD OF ACTIVE DIRECTORS 


1931-1934 
MABEL ELLERY ADAMS 
Principal, Horace Mann School, 
Boston, Mass. 
DAN T. CLOUD 
Managing Officer, Illinois 
School for the Deaf, Jack- 
sonville, Ill. 


*T. C. FORRESTER 
Superintendent, Rochester 
School for the Deaf, Roches- 
ter, 
*H. M. McMANAWAY 
Superintendent, Virginia 
School for the Deaf, Staun- 
ton, Va. 
LUCILE M. MOORE 


Supervising Teacher, Florida 
School for the Deaf, St. 
Augustine, Fla. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 
MRS. GILBERT GROSVENOR, 
Washington, D. C, 


MRS. EDMUND LYON, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


DR. HORACE NEWHART, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


1932-1935 

FRANK M. DRIGGS 
Superintendent, Utah School 
for the Deaf, Ogden, Utah. 

E. McK. GOODWIN 


Superintendent, North Carolina 
School for the Deaf, Mor- 
ganton, N. C. 


A. C. MANNING 


Superintendent, Western Penn- 
sylvania School for the Deaf, 
Edgewood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

OQ. M. PITTENGER 


Superintendent, Indiana School 
for the Deaf, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


JOHN D. WRIGHT 


Director, School, 
New York, N 


MRS. JAMES F. NORRIS, 
Boston, Mass. 


MRS. NATHAN TODD 
PORTER, JR. 


Montclair, N. J. 
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A twelve outlet RADIOEAR installation in the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf at Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. This is a splendid installation for the reason that it brings every 
pupil’s voice approximately the same distance from the microphone. 


Fifty-one schools for the deaf now have from one to seven RADIOEARS each, 

All the DO and D series teaching sets now incorporate the work of three separate 
instruments: first, the voice pickup from the RADIOEAR microphone; second, the 
built-in electrically operated phonograph, and third, the Audiometer Attenuator, which 
has proved to be the most successful system developed up to this time for testing the 
hearing of children in these schools. 

Every teaching set at any price incorporates the genuine RADIOEAR microphone 
and a connection for the radio by which almost every child formerly considered totally 
deaf can hear the radio. No batteries—operates entirely from house line. 

Group teaching sets, $570 to $2,500. 

Individual home teaching sets, $450 to $1,200. 

Individual home and office RADIOEARS, $185 to $600. r 

Pocket type, weight 2/2 to 9 ounces, $35, $45, $60 and $90. 

RADIOEAR Miniature Earpiece and Adapter conforming to shape of ear are 
two of the latest developments from the RADIOEAR Laboratories. Take what you 
are now using to a RADIOEAR dealer and hear the difference. 

Quotations on built-in home and office installations and group installations up to 
five hundred people on request. 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


306 Beverly Road, Mt. Lebanon RAW J Pittsburgh, Pa., U. S. A. 
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Central Institute for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


Beautiful Newly Completed $400,000 Building Contains the Latest and Most Progres- 
sive Equipment for Scientific Research of Deafness and Problems of Speech Education. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


C. |. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Oral Training and constant expert medical 
supervision to both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (3 years of age) to College. 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing 
children in Lip-Reading and Speech; all grades. 


LIP-READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 


Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 


. CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


Over 500 teachers are either graduates of the regular Training Classes or hold 
certificates of attendance in Summer Training Classes of C. I. D. 


All Classes for Pupils and Teachers Limited 


Illustrated Booklet Sent on Request 


Dr. M. A. GotpsTEIn, Director - Miss JuLIA M. Connery, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 


Established in New York City, 1894 


Provides for the Deaf and Partially Deaf a complete education, by the Speech 
Method Only, from Kindergarten to College Entrance. 


A FOUR YEAR OLD FROM CUBA 


A school is much more than a building and a group of teachers. It is an organization 
that functions more efficiently than could the individuals alone that compose it. A school 
develops character, traditions, subtle influences of atmosphere and environment that are 
more valuable, even than the actual daily classroom work. 

The Wright Oral School is such an organization. It is thirty-nine years old. It has 
the power and efficiency of maturity. It surrounds its pupils with a cultured, refined, and 
lovely environment. 


ONE MOUNT MORRIS PARK, WEST, NEW YORK CITY 
(Now known as Nathan Davis Place) 
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